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Every dress featured below 
is made from a pattern 
obtainable in your town. 
jesse _- — and 
number of pattern if you 
desire to purchase 
make it up. 


Bright Colors in KALBURNIE GINGHAMS 
For Sunny Spring Days 
[DELIGHTFUL new color combinations and ——— new pat- 
t 


erns are offered in Kalburnie Ginghams for Spring and Summer. Fer 100~to partly 
These little frocks and rompers are easily made at home and = cover avmafaser ing 
Mother knows that they will give unusually long service. Thecolors 2n4mailing i sae 
are guaranteed by the Lancaster Mills, oldest manufacturers of mother a set of six 
ingham in America. A wide selection of 32-inch Kalburnie Ging- ated figures in 
‘awaits you in Wash Goods Departments at 35 cents a yard. utt¢rns dnd colors, 
Samples on request. ready for sewing on 


little sister's new 
Amory, Browne 2. Co. Pater 


Dept. ‘‘A’’, Box 1206, Boston, Mass. 


.ALBURNIE GING 


REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF. 
Look for the name “Kalburnie”’ on the selvage 
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The Spirit of Childhood 


ONCE UPON A TIME * * * when you were little * * *. the 
stories that were told you * * * and the stories that you read * * * 
went far to make you what you are * * * Do you remember * * * the 
big thoughts that you thought * * * and the dreams you dreamed * * * 
Now * * * there isan end of dreaming * * * perhaps * * * but 


the dreams go on * * * 


fairies * * * and the sea 
For your children * * * 
RAND MSNALLY have made 
into books * * * the dreams 
of the great dreamers ee 
Stevenson Lewis 
Carroll * * * Hane Chris- 
tian Andersen * * * the 
Grimms * * * Hawthorne 
* * * Kipling * * * Mother 
Goose Herself * * * and 
many others * * * Original 
=—titles * * * modern fairy 
tales * * * These books are 
beautiful * * * worthy of 
the names they bear * * * with drawings in 
many colors * * * which Milo Winter drew 
* .* * and Maginel Wright Enright * * * 
and dozens more * * * for little children 


There is much more to tell * * * how these 
books are made * * * in series for ail ages 
* * * from tiny tots to little men * 
and little women * Each series the 
best * * * of all things ever written for 
children * * * and printed best * * * But if 
you will write for a catalog * * * called 
Books for Children and Guide for Selection 

* * you will learn about more than one 
Seni and fifty books RAND M°NALLY 
make * * * for children young and older 
* * * and how they may be bought * * * 
of any good bookseller. 


This catalog de- 
scribes over 150 
Rand MGNally pe 
- Children. It qwill 


sat 253: choose. 


RAND MSCNALLY & COMPANY 


Dept. C-33, 536 S. CLARK STREET 


in other minds * * * 
* * * Eyes wide open * * * wonderin’ about the world * * * 
* * * and things 


your children 
and 


CHILD LIFE * * * the 
delightful companion maga- 
zine of the RAND MSNALLY 
Books for Children * * * 

Iti is unlike any other maga- 
zine. .. 

RAND MGNALLY are 
pouring all their half-cen- 
tury experience into this § 
magazine * * * Pictures § 
drawn by the best artists 
* * * the charm of their fl 
coloring retained * _ 

Stories that live * * 
Verse which sings itself to you.... 

Hugh Lofting of Dr. Doolittle fame * * * 
Carl Sandburg * * * Milo Winter * * * 
these help make the magazine * * * and 
others in great number. | 

CHILD LIFE * * ‘* modern * * * 
spontaneous * * * a spring of joy * * * 
a builder of discrimination * * * tobe read 
to little children * * * or for older children 
to read * * * in type large and clear. 

It comes twelve times a year * * * Each 
issue holds a month of gladness * * * 
ee thoughts * * * and telling things 


Three dollars brings it for a year * * * or 
at news-stands * * * at thirty-five cents the 


Publishers of 
CHILD LIFE 
CHICAGO 


These Books are for sale by Booksellers Everywhere 
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Your daughter will be charming! 


Marr EVANS HATS have a way of bringing out all 
the loveliness in a girl’s face. Perhaps it is because of 
their many becoming colorings, or the way in which art has 
been combined with fashion —so that simplicity is preserved 
—or because their shapes are especially created to frame 
youthful faces. Whatever the reason—the: result .is very 
delightful—as you will ees discover by taking your 
‘daughter into the shop which sells 


Madge Evama Nata 


If you'd like to know more about 

smart hats for girls 4 to 17, pa write: 
“Dea: Madge—Please send your 

new book—‘What Makes a Girl Ch ao 


Meigelce aster Address: MADGE EVANS HAT COMPANY, 606 Broadway, N. Y. 
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WHICH WAY’? 


OISTEROUS Breeze, 
Now don't tease, 
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Tell us children which of these 
Woodland paths will take us, please, 


To the dell 


Where fairies dwell, 
Holding springtime jubilees? 


Much depends 
Where each ends, 
For our little forest friends 
Told us where the streamlet bends 
They would make 
For our sake 
A bridge of balsams that extends 


O’er a ravine 
Where their queen 
Chose the most delightful scene 
In Fairyland, all gold and green, 
Beneath an oak 
Where Child Life folk 
May with them every spring convene. 


So, Mr. Wind, 
’ Be very. kind 
And take us where our friends we'll 
find: 
Most gently blow 
For they will know 
If even one is left behind! 


For everyday 
They come and stay 
With us earth children, when they may, 
And help us with our work and play. 
Why, here we stand 
In Fairyland! 
How did you know the shortest way? 
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NEXT DOOR TO FALE = 
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: Dy (ASR YORAG w the way; 
FY IY Bl e the flowers bloom 
1 \ Bey A AE ere a whippoorwill 


They're very shy in Fairyland, 
ae ») ~ At least where I have been, 
/ Jt fairies know you like them, though, 
, They're sure to let you in 
And you can watch them coasting down 
: A rainbow in the sky 
Or playing ball or teaching all 
Their babies how to fly. 


I tiptoed over there today, 
As still as anything, 
Beside an oak where fairy folk 
Were cleaning house for spring, 
And airing pussywillow furs 
And moss-rugs in a breeze 
And scrubbing up edch acorn cup 
And dusting off the trees. 


They saw me there and waved their wings 
And I waved back, and then 

They smiled at me and I could see 
They're glad I came again. 

The fairies are my dearest friends 
And I'll forget them never, 

But live next door to Fairyland 
Forever and forever! 


Kj 
PGR, 
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HEARTS 


By DIXIE WILLSON 
Author of Pinky Pup, The Empty Elephant, Honey Bear, etc. 


HIS is a story about you your own self . . . 
and something that happened a long time ago. 
The Fairy Queen was quite wonderful- 
beautiful—slim, sweet, and slender with long finger- 
tips and soft golden hair, with a crown of fresh 
rosebuds, and delicate wings as transparent as moon- 
light. She dressed as sweet as an old-fashioned 
picture, in an old-fashioned lace gown and spider- 
web mits. She was lovely as white mist or some- 
thing you dream about and she lived... . 
well perhaps you will be quite surprised, but she 
lived in a little white cozy-small cottage. 

Of course she’d been offered all kinds of a palace, 
but when the young fairy architects came with their 
plans, she just thanked them sweetly and stayed in 
her cottage. 

“You see there is only the King and myself,” 
she smiled to the Jast one who came with new 
palace plans, “and the cottage is quite as much 
room as we need.”’- 

“Quite as much! Quite as much!”’ the fat little 
King agreed and crossed one foot over the other to 
look very wise—but about all he looked like was a 
plump apple dumpling, dressed up in a vest and a 


coat-tail. His crown was always sideways and his 
hair in a hook sticking up through his crown. But 
he liked the little cottage as well as the Queen did, 
and he puffed and fussed till he fastened the Royal 
coat-of-arms over their door and the gay flag of 
Fairyland over the roof, and often on sunny after- 
noons the Queen and the King used to sit in their 
door yard with checkers or tea cakes, as happy as 
could be. 

And one thing they had was a wonderful garden. 
To begin with, the cottage was between two weep- 
ing willows, and to end with, the garden was big 
enough to be a home for as many million fairies 
as ever wanted to live there. White paths went 
a-winding in every direction—through beds of blue 
larkspur, past rows of tall hollyhocks, by pansy 
beds, lily beds, green trellis rosevines, tiger flowers, 
narcissus, sweet ferns and wild violets—and there 
in that garden lived all sorts of fairies! Little impy 
green ones, little peeky pink ones, little sunny 
yellow ones, little grady rain ones, little airy white 
ones—some living in bird houses, some in the tree 
tops, some in the fountain . . . and in this place 
and in that place, because fairies, you know, are 
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just the sweet little happy sort of nothings that 
can slip just exactly into anywhere they want to! 

And at night! Well, I wish I could tell you 
about it! They hung lanterns, all colors... . 
put torches . . . all colors . . . trimmed their 
little motor-coaches up with flower petals and 
butterflies, and such parades as they had by moon- 
light and shadow! Oh my dear! 

The Queen and the King used to put on their 
royal robes and sit on the terrace to watch them . 
but the King, like a bad little boy, only kept out 
his eye for the clown wagon to come; then he’d 
thump his red boots together and laugh till his eyes 
would go shut and his tummy would ache at the 
jokes the fairy clowns would play on each other. 
For there was nothing in all this world the King 
liked so well as a joke on somebody! ‘That’s a fact! 
Which is just how this whole story happened! 

Once when it came the Queen’s birthday, one 
day, that fat fairy King took ten cents in his pocket, 
and tiptoed out of the cottage and down the white 
path and out the big gate and then scooted up the 
road, just a-chuckling and a-laughing and a-winking 
to himself, a-going out to buy a good joke to play 
on the Queen for her birthday! 

“T’ll buy her the funniest most good-for-nothing 
thing I can find in the world!’’ he chuckled out 
loud to himself, “If I run all day long I’ll be sure 
to find something! I’ll get something that makes 
a funny noise when you punch it!” 

Well, the Queen was busy all day at the cottage, 
letting callers in and out, and passing pieces of 
birthday cake, meeting the fairy postman with 
presents for her, and like that, so really she didn’t 
miss the silly little King at all! In fact the first 
time she thought of him all day long was about 
four in the afternoon, when up the garden path 
he came, puffing as fast as he could, with his crown 
all awry, and looking too fat and too foolish for 
anything! 

““My dear, it’s here!” he cried when he saw the 
Queen, and he caught up his coat-tails and turned 
a pirouette! 

““What’s here?”’ she asked, just a little bit curious. 


Fairy Farnetes 


“Why, your birthday gift,” he told her, still 
chuckling.” It’s out in the garden prezackly for 
you! You’ll be surprised! You’ll be surprised!” 

“Oh!” cried the Queen. “Is it jewels? Or anew 
fountain? Or a party all spread? I’m so glad I 
combed my curls pretty today!” 

And in haste and delight and with fluttering heart, 
she hurried into the garden, with the King trotting 
after her, laughing till the tears rolled down his 
cheeks and down his chest, and spotted the velvet 
of his very best waistcoat. 

Presently the Queen saw a group of fairies staring 
at something harder than she had ever seen them 
stare at anything before! So she smiled and 
hurried faster! 

“‘They’re looking at my birthday gift,” she cried. 
“Dear me, it must be beautifull’? and pink-cheeked 
and excited she ran to where they were! 

“Oh let me see!” she fluttered. ‘‘Let me see!” 

And of course the fairies parted respectfully to 
let her through, with the little fat King chuckling 
close to her heels . . . and there in the grass, in 
the shade of a rosebush, sure enough, something 
was, but my goodness, what was it? 

There, as red and as rumpled as a little boiled 
lobster . . . with a bonnet and shoes on and 
nothing else at ail . . . . my dear, what was 
there was a BABY! The very first baby in all 
the whole world! 

His fists were shut tight . . . . hiseyes wrinkled 
up... his two feet kicking . . . his mouth 
wide open, and the reddest, maddest, unhappiest 
young noise coming out of him that you ever heard! 

Where the King ever got him I’m sure 7 don’t 
know . . . but there he was just the same, for 
a joke on the Queen . . . and I declare I think 
it was a pretty poor joke, when Her Majesty 
had been planning on jewels or a fountain! 

Well, she stood there and she stared and she 
stared and she STARED! . . while the King 
stopped his ears up, and laughed till his tummy 
ached. And, well you can imagine yourself how 
embarrassed the Queen was! There’s nothing 
more embarrassing than to have a present you 
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don’t know what to do with, now is there? I 
must admit that for once even a Queen didn’t 
know what to say! 

Of course she couldn’t leave him where he was, 
to go on with the terrible fuss he was making. 
She couldn’t put him in the woods to annoy the 
nice rabbits . . . she couldn’t send him in a 
balloon to bother the stars . . . . she couldn’t 
shut him in an oyster shell, without crowding 
some oyster . . . and what could she do with 
the red squalling thing? He seemed every minute 
to kick and cry louder! 

“Oh say, he’s gay!” sniggered the King, shov- 
ing his crown even more to one side. “I’mso glad 
I succeeded in surprising you, my dear!”’ And of 
course everyone looked to see how the Queen 
would answer. It was awful! Her majesty was 
so embarrassed that tears began to come! And 
I don’t know what the dear Queen would have 
done, but out from the flowers a fairy came 
creeping like a little soft shadow. Her name was 
Wisteria. 

“Please, Your Majesty, may I have the baby?”’ 
she asked timidly. 

The King looked at Wisteria in surprise, and 
bent the pug nose he usually wore into a solemn 
and serious long slim nose. 

“And where would you put the creature?’ he 
asked, trying to pretend to be very-quite-dignified, 

“Please, Your Majesty, I’d take him to the far 
end of the garden where you never need see him 
or hear him again,’”’ Wisteria answered, with her 
heart in her throat. 

“Oh, my fiddle diddle!”’ scoffed the King, 
“would the Queen give her gift away like that?” 
And he reached up and tweeked her chin, and 
winked back over his shoulder. ‘“‘You want him 
yourself, my dear, don’t you? Of course you do!” 

But the Queen couldn’t stand his teasing one 
single more minute. 

“Oh, Wisteria, take that terrible baby as far 
as ever you can!” she cried and, picking up her 
lacy white skirts, she ran up the path and right 
into the cottage. 

The King watched her go, then he turned his 
nose pug again. 

“Well, that’s over,” he chuckled. ‘Who 
wants to play Hop Scotch?” 

So on the path, where the sun made shadow 
squares through the lattice, they started up Hop 
Scotch, while Wisteria borrowed a little green 
wagon and trundled the baby to the end of the 
garden. 

And there he stayed, but he certainly wasn’t 
much of a success! 

At first the fairies used to fuss around with 
him, but he cried all the time, so they soon let 
him be, and after a week no one came near him 
but Wisteria, and she was so patient . . . and 
took such sweet care of him—made him a pillow 
and all sorts of pink things—and she tried and she 
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tried just to make him feel happy. But either 
he cried, or he just sat and pouted . . . and he 
never was pleasant, not one single minute, and of 
course when the world was so full of things to 
be happy about Wisteria couldn’t see why that 
baby was so tearful! 

“Oh, please be happy,” she begged .. . 
“‘Please feel happiness!” 

“*Happiness!”’ wailed the baby . . . “What 
is it?” 

“Here!” cried Wisteria, turning into a sun- 
beam and creeping into his fingers. “Feel the 
sunshine! That’s happiness! And here... .” 
she whispered, suddenly turning into a budding 
rose right before his very eyes. “See flowers, 
they are happiness! And here . . . ” she cried 
again, and turned into thistledown, floating where 
he could almost touch her. “And here. . .” 
and she turned into a drop of cool dew. ‘“‘The 
world is your happiness. Can’t you see?” 

But would you believe it, he didn’t see or feel 
one thing that she told him! His two eyes saw 
only his own feet and hands . . . his two ears 
heard only his own self a-crying, and the beauti- 
ful everything just went right by... And 
Wisteria’s heart was broken, and all the flowers 
and fairies were sorrier and sorrier. 

And what about the fat fairy King all this 
time? Well, after the Queen’s birthday, he went 
around with his own business for a while, but 
teasing was in him—he just couldn’t help it—so 
what did he do but plan a joke on Wisteria. 

“T’ll cut off her six golden curls with my 
scissors!” he chuckled. So a-tipping and toeing 
he set out to find her, with his long silver scissors 
hid under his coat-tails! 

And where he found her was picking up pebbles 
for the baby, who was sitting fussing at nothing. 

“Good day,” piped the King, and he slipped 
out his scissors . . . and before sweet Wisteria 
could run or could hide . . . snip-ip went the 
scissors and cut off one curl! 

“‘Oh!”’ Wisteria cried, with one hand to her hair. 

“Well what’s this?” said the baby. 

But the King only laughed and put the curl in 
his pocket. “Five more!” he chuckled. 

“You shan’t cut her curls,”’ the baby shouted 
to the King, and whispered to Wisteria to hide 
behind his back! And shedid. . . but the King, 
when he saw she was gone, swished this way and 
that and found her right in a minute, and snup- 
up went the scissors and off came another cur!! 

“Oh, dear!’”’ gasped Wisteria. 

“Oh, dear!’”’ gasped the baby. Then he said 
to her quickly, “Hide under my pillow!” 

Wisteria, trembling, crept under his pillow, 
while the King put the second curl away! 

“Four more!” he cried. “Come on with the 
others!”’ 

He swished the tall grass, looked one way and 
the other . . . then snup-ep he sheered at the 
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pillow and came up with one more golden curl! 

“Oh, dear me!” sobbed Wisteria, ‘‘Oh dear me!”’ 

“Well, see here,” sputtered the baby. ‘‘Heshan’t 
cut ome more! I’ll think of a good hiding place!” 

“You can’t,” laughed the King, putting the third 
curl in his pocket. ‘“‘You can think, and hide, and 
hide, and think, but I’ll only find you anyway. 
I’ll even turn and blind my eyes, and count ten to 
make a good game for you.” And he did. 

““One—two!”’ well, I’ll tell you that baby thought 

hard! ‘Three—four!’’—and the baby thought 
harder and harder. . . 
“Five — six, seven — 
eight!” . . . then sud- 
denly the baby whis- 
pered to Wisteria — 
“Hide in my heart! 
Quick! Hide!” 

And she did . 
and “nine—ten!” ... 
when the King turned 
around . . . well, he 
hunted for over an hour, 
he did, and he couldn’t 
find one single hair of 
her head. 

He got down on his 
knees! He got up on his 
tip-toes! He put on 
two pairs of his very 
best glasses! He hunt- 
ed till sundown, then 
got him a lantern. . 
but at last he went 
back to the cottage! 

And all the time Wis- 
teria was safe and cozy 
in the baby’s heart! 

. with the other 
fairies peeking out from 
everywhere, and wink- 
ing at each other over 
the little King’s head, while, with his lantern in 
one hand and his scissors in the other, he hunted 
and hunted and didn’t find a thing! 

But Wisteria, to be positively sure she was safe, 
stayed right in the baby’s heart all the next day, 
and in the afternoon about eighty or ninety curious 
fairies crept into his heart too, just to see how it 
- seemed, andthen. . . guesswhattheydid? Why, 
they peeped through his eyes and pointed out all 
the things he had never seen before, and they 
whispered him things that he never had heard, and 
helped him know things he never had known, till 
after while he was dimpling at the whole world. 

“Why, I’m happy,” he gurgled. “I’m all full of 
sunshine! I never thought of anything but my own 
self before! I never knew what happy was! But 
I know everything now, with my heart full of fairies!” 

And then one day the beautiful Queen came walk- 
ing out in that end of-the garden . . . the fat 
little King with his crown awry following. 
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Suddenly he stopped . . . and pointed a fat thumb 
around the corner ahead of them, and there, bless 
my soul, was our baby, sweet as peaches! Well, 
the King and Queen simply stared! 

“Why, he’s laughing!” the King said. “My 
word, ain’t he cute?” 

“What has happened?” the Queen cried, and 
she looked at that baby—until in his two eyes 
she saw all those fairies! 

“Oh, that’s it,” she smiled . . “That’s the 
secret. Well, in all my life I never saw anything 
so lovely!” 

And some day you'll 
find, out yourself that 
there is nothing in all 
the whole world as beau- 
tiful to see as eyes that 
have found out the 

. secret of happiness. 

Well, the Queen 
kissed that baby and 
the King clucked, and 
it was simply delightful. 

“And my dear,”’ said 
the Queen to the King 

. . . “I'll have one 
million copies made 
exactly like this one 
and put them all over 
the world.” 

And she did. And 
that’s how this story 
is about you your own 
self. Because one copy 
is you, and another is me, 
and another is the lady 
who washes your cloth- 
es, and another is the 
little black boy who sells 
papers, all made from 
the very same pattern! 

But when all those 

million babies were brought to the Queen, she found 
out that to make each as sweet as that first baby was, 
there had to be fairies in every single heart . . . so 
she just put them there, and that was all right—only 
it used up all the fairies. And so, since then we can’t 
see the fairies because they are all hiding inside 
everyone’s heart. 

And the little fat King and the beautiful Queen 
have checkers and tea in the door by the cottage 
and I’m glad the Fairyland flag still flies over their 
roof, so we can remember that Fairyland isn’t gone 
entirely. Of course they miss the parades at night, 
but they have fireflies always, and plenty of star- 
light . . . and when they see happy people the 
Queen blows a kiss to the fairies in their eyes. 

P. S. We won’t say much about the sad part 
of this story, but it’s this. There weren’t enough 
fairies to go all around, and some hearts had to do 
without them, but aren’t we glad, oh, aren’it we 
glad, that it wasn’t yours or it wasn’t mine? 
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PULée 
FIND TOM THUMB 


HELEN HUDSON 


QO MOTHER dear,” exclaims Tom 
Thumb, 


‘You'll toil no more today, 

The King has bade me bring you 
coin— 

All I could take away!” 


The mother welcomes now her child i 
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And gazes, with a smile, 

At Tom Thumb's wee three-penny 
bit 

He's brought her that half mile. 
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RAB, THE RABBIT 


HELEN EMERY SMITH 


R48. the rollicking rabbit, 
Has many a little friend, 
And each one has a white tail 
To show where rabbits end; 
And each one has a pink nose 
Where rabbits all begin, 
And each one has a warm coat 
That's called a rabbit skin. 


2 Blaladas: 


CELIA, THE SEAL 


HELEN EMERY SMITH 


‘Oe CELIA, the seal, is a slippery soul, 
But she’s very generous, too, 

She sits on the ice, near the frozen north pole, 
And makes fur for me, and for you; 

She gives us sealskin collars and cuffs, 

She gives us sealskin tippets and muffs, 

And caps and coats and trimmings and puffs, 
What more, pray, can Celia do? 
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LEROY F. JACKSON 


‘[TFe Peaceful Pirate met my aunt 

In front of Fuller's restaurant. 
He asked her in and ordered up 
The Bay of Biscay in a cup, 
With satyr soup and dragon steak 
And half a ton of ginger cake, 
A barrel of mustard, half a whale, 
A pickled salmon in a pail, 
And salad made of Spanish moss, 
With half a dozen kinds of sauce. 
He was, as far as he could see, 
As sweet and gracious as could be, 
And even started in to bawl 
Because she could not eat it all. 
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GLORIA 


ISABEL R. MOWRY 


HEN Gloria eats her dinner 

She shuts her mouth quite tight; 

It’s open only wide enough 
To take in every bite. 


She sits up like a lady, 

With a dimple and a smile, 
For Gloria is my little chum 
And not a crocodile. 
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THE ROBIN THAT .DID. AS 


HE PLEASED 


By ABIGAIL BURTON 





’"M GOING to fly,” said Robby Robin. 
“You’re pinching me,”’ squeaked Sobby, 
his sister. 

“Look out, can’t you? 

cried his broth- 
ers, Knobby and 


Quit shoving!” 





down with Sobby and Knobby and Bobby 
and hide his head! 

After a little the bigness and the strange- 
ness did not frighten him so much. He 
fluttered his 
wings and he 


Bobby. : thought, “I'll 
For answer NM flytothatbranch 
Robby Robin ee above me. It 
fluttered his Tee isn’t far. I’ll 
2 “é , a ” 
wings. . m cy : (SS lf do as I please. 
going to fly,’”’ he NX Aer So he spread 
repeated. e A his wings. But 
“You can’t,” US the wings would 
chirped the Kp not stay spread! 
. Ff} aX) . . 
others in a BZ Tail over bill he 
horrified chorus. “ eg tumbled, until - 
“You mustn’t. | | : YS he struck some- 
Mother said | |} ty thing — bump! 
not.” and held on 
‘*Twitter!’’ tight. And 
said Robby Rob- Sy when he opened 
in. ‘“‘Mother’s \Y his eyes, he saw 
not here. I'll | [XS IFPDSYY Dy] | that he was on 
do as I please. Ks ZEN D ms PE quite the lowest 
ES =o, Ves RAS 
nay ae ae FERN SSS SPAIS I} | branch of the 
spread his wings. tree. 
But what hap- The branch 


pened then he did not know. The wings © 
would not stay spread! Tail over bill he 
tumbled until—he struck something—bump! 
and held on tight. And when he opened his 
eyes he found that he was on almosi the low- 
est branch of the tree. And the nest? It 
was nowhere to be seen. Above was only a 
sky of green leaves. 

Robby Robin was terribly frightened. The 
branch was different from what he had sup- 
posed. It was big. It wascold. And there 
were no cozy places where you could tuck 
your toes. Oh, how he longed to cuddle 


was put on crooked!’ Robby Robin kept 
slipping away from the comfortable trunk, 
out where the twigs get all little and you 
swing fearfully in the wind. And there were 


‘ no cozy places where you could tuck your 


toes. Oh, how he longed to cuddle down 
with Sobby and Knobby and Bobby and hide 
his head! 

After a little the slipping and the strange- 
ness did not frighten him so much. He 
fluttered his wings and thought, “I’ll fly to 
that grass below me. It isn’t far. I’ll do 
as I please.” 
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So he tumbled from the lowest branch. 
It was a terribly long tumble. Tail over 
bill he went until—he struck something— 
bump! and held on tight. And when he 
opened his eyes all about him was grass, so 
high about him that he could hardly see. 

The grass was different from what he had 
supposed. Everything was so big and so 
flat that he felt afraid. And there were no 
cozy places where you could tuck your toes. 
Robby Robin shrank into a forlorn little 
bunch of feathers and wished he hadn’t come! 

After a little the bigness and the flatness 
did not frighten him so much. He poked 
out his bill and thought, ‘“‘Grass is where 
worms grow. I[’ll pull a few for breakfast. 
I’ll do as I please.” 

So he hopped boldly along and looked for 
a worm bush. But there didn’t seem to be 
any growing! He hopped and hopped till 
at last he saw a worm. But why was the 
worm wriggling away? Why wasn’t he on 
his‘bush, waiting to be pulled? 

“Perhaps he went away when his mamma 
wasn’t looking,” thought Robby Robin. 

Robby Robin ran up behind the worm 
and caught him by the tail. The worm 
pulled. Robby Robin pulled. The worm 
pulled harder and got away. 

“He’s digging,” exclaimed Robby Robin. 

The worm was digging. He was disappear- 
ing into the ground as fast as his diggers 
would go. Robby Robin caught him about 
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the stomach, for you see he wanted his 
breakfast. But the worm kept right on 
disappearing. So Robby Robin opened his 
beak to take a better pull, when— 
Auch! Goodness! Robby Robin tumbled 
beak and all over backwards. And then— 
The worm had finished his disappearing! 
But Auch and Goodness again! A great 
something came creeping over the grass. It 
was a something with a furry body and a 
fearfully waving tail. Something all eyes! 
Robby Robin couldn’t fly and he couldn’t 
run and he couldn’t hop. If he sat still that 
Cat Creature would get him. She wanted 
her breakfast, it seemed. And there was no 
chance for Robby Robin to disappear into 
the ground. 
Oh, how he wished he were a worm! 
“Robby Robin!” 
It was his mother who spoke. She was in 
a thorn bush beside him. “Fly into this 
bush,” said his mother. “Pick up your wings!”’ 
Robby Robin knew first that he could not 
fly. But he knew second that he could not 
disobey his mother. And the third thing that 
he knew—he was in the bush with his mother 
pushing him to safety and with a furious, 
furry Cat Creature clawing outside. But it 
was thorns that she clawed—not her break- 
fast. The breakfast was quite in earnest 
about that, and so was the breakfast’s mother! 
“I'll do as you please, Mother,” said 
Robby Robin. 
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LEWIS CARROLL 





By MARGARET FORD ALLEN 


EN small brothers and sisters, 
with hands unclean, followed 
Charles around the house, hunt- 

ing for the creamy white letter. Of 
course the letter, the first one Charles 
had ever received, was in his pocket. 
Mother had sent it to him and Charles 
intended ‘to keep it. He would hide it 
until he grew to be an old man, and 
then he would take it out to read again. 
But where could he hide it? Where in all 
the house was there a box or drawer or 
closet in which the brother of ten dirty 
children could bury his white treasure 
safely? No, he decided, he would 
not hide it; perhaps. there was a 
craftier way to keep his brothers 
from destroying the letter. On one 
side of the envelope he printed, “‘No 
one is to touch this letter; for it 
belongs to Charles Lutwidge Dodg- 
son’; on the other side, “Covered 
with slimy pitch so that they 
will wet their fingers.” 

Charles had lived on a farm, 
one mile and a half from the 
English village of Daresbury, 
since 1833, the year of his birth. 
It was an “island farm, ’mid 
seas of corn,” so far from the 













bustle of life on the main road that a 
wagon driving by the gate would cause 
the Dodgson children to run to the 
hedge and watch curiously. So quiet 
were the first ten years of Charles’ life 
that they might almost have been a 
dream. Life was a sort of Wonderland 
where people and animals were to be 
treated alike. Once Charles supplied 
three earthworms with small pieces of 
pipe in case they might like to fight 


each other. He made friends with a 


family of blinking toads. One of his 
particular pets was a mysterious snail. 
(Whenever Charles picked her 

up to talk to her, she hid.) 
The boy’s father was the rec- 


men, who worked on the neigh- 
boring canals, were unable to 
attend church on Sunday morn- 
ings, so that Rev. Dodgson 
held a service for them on 
Sunday evenings. An old 
barge on the canal was made 
over into a floating chapel. 
In the Sunday evening dusk, 
drifting upon a path of water 
which gleamed mysteriously 
from the shadow, Charles 


(1 | tor of Daresbury. The barge- 
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would listen to his father preach. Between 
the pauses of the deep voice, Charles could 
hear the soft lapping of water under the 
floor. Thus life at Daresbury not only 
taught him to live in a sort of Wonderland, 
but it taught him a serious love of the church. 
When Charles was eleven years old, the 
family moved to Croft on the River Tees. 
Here, his fa- 
ther’s new 
church was a 
very old one. 
There was a 
raised pew, 
reached by 
winding stairs, 
which had be- 
longed to the 
Milbanke fami- 
ly, and which 
was covered in, 
so that the chil- 
dren thought it 
looked like a 
four poster bed. 
The village 
school was a sort 
of barn, stand- 
ing in one corner 
of the church- 
yard. The 
Dodgson’s new 4, aR \ 
home, the brick 
rectory, stood in the midst of a beautiful 
garden. Here elegant gentlemen, and ladies 
in hoop skirts, came to visit his parents and 
played croquet. Here too, Charles and his 
" brothers and sisters built wheelbarrow trains 
with stations, where small passengers could 
stop for refreshments. It was in this garden 
that Charles, in a brown wig and white robe, 
became a conjuror, taking eggs out of an 
empty hat before a round-eyed audience. 
And here, once in the winter, when new 
snow on the ground gleamed as smooth as 
frosting, Charles tracked a maze on the lawn 
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which none of his brothers could solve. 
But, best of all, here the village carpenter 
helped Charles make a set of wooden dolls, 
which moved upon strings, and a toy stage 
for these marionettes to act upon. Now, in 
the garden, Charles presented stirring plays. 
He wrote them all himself; the most exciting 
was “The Tragedy of King John.” 

When Charles 
was twelve 
years old, he 
was sent away 
to school at 
Richmond, and 
later to the fa- 
mous English 
schoolof Rugby. 
Charles was a 
good student, in 
mathematics 
particularly, 
and seldom re- 
turned home 
from school 
without having 
won one or more 
prizes. Ateight- 
een, he went to 
college at Christ 
Church, Oxford, 
where, when he 
graduated, he 
remainedto 
teach mathematics for twenty-five years. 

The dean of Christ Church, Rev. Liddell, 
had three little daughters, Lorina, Edith and 
Alice, whom Charles Dodgson often took row- 
ing upon the river. One summer afternoon, 
when the sun was hot upon the water, the 
four landed in a meadow beside the stream 
and sat down in the shade of a hayrick. 

“Tell us astory!”’ begged the three children. 

“And I hope,” said little Alice, “that 
there’ll be nonesense in it.” 

And so Charles Dodgson began to make up 
a story about Alice and an elegant White 
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Rabbit. Just when Alice had kicked Bill 
the Lizard out of the chimney so that the 
people below shouted, “There goes Bill!” 
Mr. Dodgson leaned back against the hay 
and pretended to go to sleep. 

Later, Alice asked Mr. Dodgson to write 
the story down for her. One day, a visitor 
saw the book which he had made for Alice, 
and persuaded 
Mr. Dodgson to 
have his tale 
published. They — 
called it Alice in 
Wonderland. At 
once it was so 
popular that it 
was soon trans- 
lated into five 
languages. But 
Mr. Dodgson 
did not. want 
people to know 
that a serious 
mathematician 
had written a 
nonsense book, 
so he named 
himself ‘Lewis 
Carroll.” (Car- 
roll means 
Charles.) 

Mr. Dodgson 
played with 
children at the seashore, took little girls to 
the theater in London, and wrote child 
friends many funny letters. Here is one: 

“My dear Agnes: About the cats, you 
know . . . I lent them the portfolio for a 
bed—they wouldn’t have been comfortable 
in a real bed; they were too thin—-but they 
were quite happy between sheets of blotting- 
paper—and each of them had a pen-wiper 
for a pillow. Well, then I went to bed; but 
first I lent them the three dinner bells, to ring 
if they wanted anything in the night. 

“You know I have three dinner bells—the 
first (which is the largest) is rung when 
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dinner is nearly ready; the second (which is 
rather larger) is rung when it is quite ready; 
and the third (which is as large as the other 
two put together) is rung all the time I am 
at dinner. Well, I told them they might 
ring if they happened to want anything—and, 
as they rang all the bells all night, I suppose 
they did want something or other, only I was 
too sleepy to 
attend to them. 

In the morn- 
ingI.. . shook 
hands with them 
all, and wished 
them all good- 
bye, and drove 
them up the. 
chimney. They 
seemed very 
sorry to go, 
and they took 
the bells and 
the portfolio 
with them. I 
didn’t find this 
out till. after 
they had gone, 
and then I was 
sorry, too, and 
wished for them 
back again. 
What do I mean 
by ‘‘them’’? 





Never mind. 


“How are Arthur, and Amy, and Emily? 
Do they still teach the cats to be kind to 
mice? . 

“Give them my love. 

“Who do I mean by “them”? Never mind. 

Your affectionate friend, 
LEWIS CARROLL. 

You see, half of Charles had grown up to 
be the solemn preacher and mathematician, 
but half of him remained the person who 
made trips to Wonderland, and in his own 
mind turned the world upside down to make 
a funny picture. 
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THE CRAZY STORY OF 
DIZZY LIZZIE 


By HUGH LOFTING 


Author of The Story of Doctor Dolittle, The Voyages of Doctor Dolittle, 
Doctor Dolittle’s Post Office, The Story of Mrs. Tubbs 


WHAT HAPPENED IN PARTS I, II, AND III 


Dizzy Lizzie was a little girl who just loved to be crazy. Her 
parents didn’t care for it, and though she often asked them to 
allow her one crazy day a week, they wouldn’t listen to her. 

At last one day she accidentally mislaid her parents. Then 
one crazy adventure after another began. She visited the land 
of the Hiccupheimers—where they have a hiccough language— 
and here she had an adventure with a member of the cross-eyed 
family that ended when Lizzie was thrown clear out over the 
sea to a strange island. Here she encountered an enormous 
roller that rolled her out so flat that even her voice was squashed 
out of her—together with her name and address and everything 
else she had ever remembered. 

Then the king of the island, who thought she looked foreign, 
folded Lizzie up like a sheet of note-paper and mailed her to 
Persia. Here she was pushed under the front door of Pussy- 
willow Pish-Tush, the Persian Philanderer. Pussywillow—who 
was so rich that his pigs had diamond rings in their noses—opened 
Lizzie’s envelope, with a little gurgle of pleasure. He thought 
she was a balloon and ordered Ali Boobi, his Grand Vizier, to 
have Lizzie pumped up so that he could play with her on the 
terrace after breakfast. 


PART IV 


HEN Lizzie was blown up with an air 
pump by the Master of the Revels. 


She got bigger and bigger, and rounder 
and rounder and rounder, and still he went 


But just before she thought 
she was going to burst he stopped. 

Although she was now enormously large, 
Lizzie felt very light and airy. She began to 
dance. But the first spring she took, she 
bumped her head against the ceiling and then 
came down to the floor very, very slowly— 
just like a balloon. 


“Dear me!” she thought. “I must be 
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careful. 
feather.” 

She was taken out on to the Terrace. And 
after breakfast Pussywillow came to play 
with her. While he was bouncing her up and 
down imagine his astonishment to find that 
his new balloon talked! 

“Be careful of the wind,” said Lizzie. “A 
sudden gust of wind could easily blow me 
over the palace wall.” 

“Good gracious!”’ cried the Persian Philan- 
derer. “The balloon speaks! This is some- 
thing very new. Were you sent me by the 
Empress of China?”’ 

“No,” said Lizzie. ‘I was sent by a mis- 
take. They meant to mail me back to my 
parents. I’m nota balloon. I’m a real per- 
eS 

“By the Prophet’s beard!” gasped Pussy- 
willow. “I had no idea—tell me, how does 
it feel to be blown up?” 

“Sort of light in the head and crazy in the 
feet,” said Lizzie; “otherwise very pleasant.” 

“But how did you get so flat?’”’ asked the 
Philanderer. “‘So you could fit into an 
envelope?”’ 

“T ran away from my parents—or rather 
I got pulled away by a coach; and after many 


I don’t seem to weigh more than a 
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adventures I was run over by a big roller and 
flattened. Oh, look out! Hold me, here 
comes the wind!” 

But before Pussywillow could catch her 
the wind suddenly pushed Lizzie over and 
rolled her down the terrace like a straw hat. 
The Philanderer ran after her; but another, 
stronger, gust 
of wind swept 
her up-into 
the air and 
she sailed 
over the pal- 
ace roof like 
a piece of 
thistledown. 
Then Pussy- 
willow called 
for his tame 
storks and 
sent them up 
after her. And 
it required six 
of them to 
drag her back 
to earth. 

“It’s very 
embarrass- 
ing,’’ said 
Lizzie when 
she had been 


returned to | 
= ih 


the terrace, 
“to get blown 
away in the middle of conversation like that. 
I’m afraid you’ll think me an awfully friv- 
olous person.” 

“Oh, not at all,” said the Philanderer. 
“Anyway I like frivolous people. Sit down 
here and hold on to the seat. Would you 
like a piece of string to tie yourself down 
with? No? All right. Now tell me: Why 
did you wish to get away from your parents?”’ 

“They wouldn’t let me be crazy,” said 
Lizzie. “I tried to get them to allow me one 
crazy day a week. But they wouldn’t do that.” 
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“What peculiar people!” said Pussywillow. 
“Here we have no objection to craziness 
whatever. Make yourself thoroughly at home. 
I have several thousand children of my own. 
They are at their lessons now. But when the 
comic arithmetic class is over you will see 
my children—and you will hear them.” 

“When the 
what class is 
over?” asked 
Lizzie. 

“The comic 
arithmetic 
class,” the 
Philanderer 
repeated. 
“My children 
found the old 
fashioned 
mathematics 
rather dull. 
So I hired a 
Chinese com- 
edian to liven 
it up a bit. 
He teaches 
the multipli- 
cation tables 
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be surprised 
to find how much they learn that way. 

“Are the children allowed to make all the 
noise they like?’’ asked Lizzie. 

“Yes,” said Pussywillow. “But only in 
certain parts of the palace—and only certain 
kinds of noises. This terrace for instance is 
called the Titter Terrace. It was built spe- 
cially for children who titter. Inside the big 
dome on the top floor you will find the Gig- 
gling Gallery—where the children can run 
around and giggle all they like. And beyond 


the stables at the bottom of the garden you 
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will find the Yelling Yard where the noisiest 
can go and let off steam whenever they wish. 
Yes, I believe in children having a good time. 
The only thing I can’t stand is children who 
whine. And for them we have the Whine 
Cellar, underneath the ice-house. There 
whining children are put till they have learned 
to make some more cheerful kind of noise and 
then they are let out. You’d better have my 
Chief Silk Worm take you round the estab- 
lishment and 
show you 
everything. 
By the way, 
are you both- 
ered by night- 
mares at all?”’ 

“Yes, I am 
sometimes,” 
said Lizzie. 

“Drop in 
on the Head 
Nursery Phy- 
sician. You 
will find his 
office in the 
left wing of 
the Children’s 
Dormitory 
Building. He 
will give you 
a few of his Comic Dream Pills. You will 
find them excellent.” 

“What are they for?” asked Lizzie. 

“To give you cheerful dreams instead of 
nightmares,”’ said Pussywillow. “I believe 
in encouraging the sciences. I got this phy- 
sician to work out a special pill which would 
produce comic dreams—even for people who 
had very little sense of humour. They are 
very popular with the children. You will 
often hear them giggling all through the night 
after taking them.” 

So later in the day Lizzie was introduced to 
the Philanderer’s three thousand children and 
found them very good company. She was 
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taken over the whole of the enormous palace 
by the Chief Silkworm who wore silk pyjamas 
on all of his sixteen legs. She was shown all 
the sights, including Pussywillow’s gigantic 
thoroughbred Chinese wolfhound. This crea- 
ture was so well-bred and haughty that he was 
too proud even to wag his.own tail. He had 
another little dog to wag it for him whenever 
he wanted to show that he was pleased. 
Before going to bed Lizzie took one of the 
Nursery Doc- 
tor’s Comic 
Dream Pills 
and spent a 
most amusing 
night. When 
she awoke in 
the morning 
her ribs were 
quite sore 
from laughing 
at the funny 
dreams she 
had had. 
She found 
very little 
inconvenience 
from being so 
light and 
flimsy, after 
she once got 
used to it. But she was always careful, when 
the wind was strong, to hang on to some- 
thing so she wouldn’t be blown away. 

On the first morning however when she 
took her bath she discovered a curious thing: 
she couldn’t sink. She just bobbed about on 
the top of the water like an empty paper bag. 
And it was through this that she invented the 
bath-anchor. She wore it round her waist, 
tied to a silver chain, to weight her down. 
For that was the only way she could get wet 
all over. i 

She usually took her bath-anchor with her 
when she went bathing in the sea beyond the 
palace walls. But one day, when several of 

(Continued on page 184) 
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THE DOLLS’ FESTIVAL IN JAPAN 


By FREDERICK STARR 
Author of Liberia, The Truth About the Congo, Indians of 


HE Japanese 

havefivegreat 
festivals in the 
year. It is easy to 
remember when they 
come. They are celebrated 
on the first day of the 
first month, the third day 
of the third month, the 
fifth day of the fifth month, the seventh 
day of the seventh month and the ninth 
day of the ninth month. Notice that the 
Japanese like odd numbers. It is strange 
that there is no festival on the eleventh day 
of the eleventh month. They say it is 
because the 800,000 Shinto gods are having 
a festival on that day at Idzumo. 

The dolls’ festival comes on the third day 
of the third month. The Japanese name for 
it is hina-matsuri. Hina is a kind of doll 
and matsuri means festival. The Japanese 
have two different kinds of dolls—hina and 
nigyo. Hina are dolls that are not made to 
play with, but only to use in a ceremony. 
The dolls that little Japanese girls play with 
are nigyo. Any toy figure is a nigyo. The 
figure of a dog or of a bird is just as much a 
nigyo as the figure of a baby. A little girl 
in Japan is just as fond of her nigyo as any 
little American girl is of her dolly. She 
plays with it in the same way and loves it 
as much. But hina are quite different. 
They are dolls, but they are not meant to 
play with. They are almost always in pairs 
—a man and a woman. They come already 
dressed in rich and fine but old-fashioned 
dress. Little girls do not dress and undress 
their hina, they just keep them to be looked 
at on festival occasions. Hina are handed 
down from mother to child and there are 
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some hina in Japan 
that are hundreds of 
years old. 
A few days before 
the festival the doll 
market opens. In large 
Pcities like Tokyo they are 
lively and pretty places. 
=| There are little stalls or 
booths for selling dolls in every part of the 
city where there are shops at all, but the great 
market is at Nihonbashi, the very heart of 
the city’s business. Nihonbashi means Japan- 
bridge and in the olden time all distances 
were measured from it. If a man said his 
town or village was so far from Yedo (Tokyo) 
he meant it was so far from Nihonbashi, 
Japan-bridge. The old bridge was famous 
and the new bridge is quite fine, with bronze 
griffins and so on to adorn it. The whole 
district around the bridge is called Nihonbashi 
and it is a great region of shops and stores, 
banks and offices. The great earthquake 
and fire that happened on September Ist 
destroyed almost the whole of Nihonbashi 
except the bridge itself, so I am afraid there 
will be no dolls’ market there this year. In 
other years that region has been the place 
for selling dolls. Towards the end of Feb- 
ruary there is a great change there. What- 
ever the shops may have sold before they now 
become almost only doll shops. Booths are 
built out on the street, on both sides, for a 
distance of quite two blocks and in all of them 
are gay displays of dolls and little bits of toy 
furnitures and small offerings for the festival. 
Windows, shelves, and tables are filled with 
little open fresh wooden boxes piled on one 
another so as to occupy every inch of space. 
At some of the shops they sell only dolls, at 
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others only the toy furnitures and at a few 
they sell only the little wooden stands with 
offerings on them. The scene is a gay one, 
day and night. Men, women, and children 
are out in crowds to see the things, to haggle 
over prices and to buy. 

Let us look at some of these little shops. 
Here is one where only dolls are sold. There 
are hina, hundreds of them, in pairs mostly. 
Many represent 
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instruments. 

There are the 

old man and old 

woman, he with 

a rake and she - 
with a broom, 

who are the 

symbol of a 
happy marriage and a long life. There are 
dancing girls in sets of three and there are 
figures of Shojo, the red-headed dancing girl, 
with her long hair flying. These and many 
other curious and pretty hina are sold here. 
You may buy them at prices, ranging from 
a few sen up to many dollars. (A sen is half 
a cent; a yen is half a dollar). The next 
shop is a doll outfitter’s shop, where all kinds 
of little furnitures aresold. They are elegant 
and old-fashioned, not at all like what the 
people use today. But how pretty they are 
and what a lot of things! Most of them are 
of black lacquer, bright and shining and 
decorated with gilt. Some of them have the 
mon or family mark, on them in gold. Here 
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are toilet sets for ladies, writing outfits. 
boxes such as they used to hold the painted 
shells for the shell-game, stands and tables 
for serving food, chests for fine garments and 
many, many, other things—all very little, 
just for dolls to use. In another shop we 
find nothing but offerings. There are little 
flasks and jars for the white sake (rice wine) 
and plain wooden stands for food offerings; 


__..__ there are cakes 
anne ig ee and dried fish 
ve i) > : EDS made in paste or 
ri K ‘Eq AY gluten, just fit 
eX Or gis WA for dolls to eat. 

PALA There are little 
/\ artificial trees, 
two kinds of 
them—a cherry 
tree in full pink 
bloom and a 
wild orange tree 
with dark green 
leaves and gold- 
en fruit. These 
stand at the two 
sides of the dis- 
play of dolls. 
just as two big 
trees of the same 
kinds have 
always stood at the sides of the stairway 
leading up from the court-yard to the Emper- 
or’s audience hall in the palace. At night 
all these shops are lighted with electric light 
or gas and are even prettier than in the 
daytime. - 

When the third day of the third month 
really comes, a display of dolls is made in 
homes both of rich and poor. The parents 
prepare it beforehand. There is a wuoden 
platform of several steps—three or five or 
seven. This is usually covered with red 
cloth. The dolls are arranged upon the 
steps and include all the family dolls, both 
hina and nigyo. At the top are the Emperor 
and Empress, with a fancy screen behind 
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them. On the step next below are the court- 





iers and court ladies, the musicians and the 


dancing girls. Then come the other dolls, 
all of them, and the little furnitures of every 
kind and on the tiny tables are food and on 
the plain wood stands are offerings. The 
bottles of white sake are never forgotten and 
are usually on the lowest step. 

We have seen many of these displays 
of dolls. The 
greatest was at 
the house of a 
great nobleman. 
It filled a large 
room. Stepped 
platforms ran 
along two entire 
sides of the room 
and there were 
three smaller 
platforms in 
other parts. All 
were covered 
with red cloth. 
On them were 


hundreds of iC) 
dolls. There = 
were many hina 

arranged in their 

proper order and 


there were all the nigyo, with which the 
children of the family for two hundred years 
had played. Some of them were truly Japan- 
ese and looked like the children of the old- 
time soldiers of Japan; some were dolls that 
had been brought from France or Holland or 
Germany, with flaxen hair and blue eyes not 
at all like Japanese. Some were as big as 
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actual babies and some were wee things, 


almost too small to handle. There were 
dolls here that had been played with by the 
great-great-grandmothers of the children in 
that family today. And what pretty, 
pretty, little furnitures in bright black lacquer 
with the mark of the old Tokugawa family 
in gold on them. The offerings were real 
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food as well as the make-believe kind. 

Of course this was a splendid display in a 
rich man’s house. But in all kinds of homes, 
some show is made. The little girls, dressed 
in their good clothes, are delighted to see it 
all, but they do not venture to play with 
the dolls—oh dear no! But they want the 
dolls, that have been in the family so long. 
to see each other and the children of today. 
and to take the 
offerings and to 
feel the affection 
and care which 
they used to 
receive when 
their little mis- 
tresses played 
with them and 
loved them. 
The festival is 
always a happy 
time, too, with 
good things to 
eat, and visits 
from neighbors’ 
little girls.to see 
the dolls. 

In my own 
house there used 
to be a little 
baby girl named Kimi, the grandchild of my 
cook. Manuel and I went one day to the 
dolls’ market. We bought some hina, the 
Emperor and Empress and a few others. 
Manuel arranged them in the alcove of our 
room. The next day we returned at evening. 
We found that little Kimi had been busy. She 
had brought two little vases of paper flowers 
and a tray of offerings—cakes, fish, shell fish, 
bamboo sprouts. These she had placed before 
the dolls, the food offerings at the middle and 
the flowers at the two sides. We had forgot- 
ten, but she understood. She knew that the 
dolls needed attention, wanted food, longed for 
human contact and love. She knew that the 


dolls’ festival is not play, but serious business. 
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By AVIS FREEMAN MEIGS 


Formerly Children’s Librarian, Detrott Public Library 
Presem Librarian, Edison Junior High School, Long Beach, California 


My cat Timothy who has such lovely eyes 
Is really not a cat at all; it’s only a disguise. 
A witch cast a spell on him a long time since 
And changed him to a pussy-cat; but once he 
was a Prince. 
—Rose Fyleman. 


Tinker’s Wife” or “Judy and the Fairy Cat” in The 

Book of Elves and Fairies are not at all surprised at the 
poems in The Rose Fyleman Fairy Book. The verse called 
“Timothy” is only one of those filled with fairy magic. 
Just to make us doubly sure Rose Fyleman has written a prose 
story about a fairy cat called The Rainbow Cat. A very long 
time ago I knew a fairy tale called ‘‘The Princess Whom 
No One Could Silence” and another about “‘Boots and the 
Princess Who Would Not Laugh,” but never before have 


"Tt of us who have read “The Black Cats and the 


I read a story about “The Princess Who Could Not Cry.” 
You will like the story as much as I did and you will get 


great fun out of the Rainbow Cat’s adventures. He started 
out, I think, in just the right way. He shut up his house, 
put a notice on the door that he hoped to be back scme day, 
if not sooner, asked that letters and parcels be thrown down 
the chimney, tied his party bow and his dancing slippers 
into a neat parcel and set off on his voyage. 

After that the Rainbow Cat’s fortunes were what Peter 
in The Giant of Apple Pie Hill called Pot-Luck. He took 
everything as it came and made the best of it. Next to the 
tale of “The Giant of Apple Pie Hill,” in the book by that 
name, is a story called ‘‘The Nine Lives of Tommy Tippy- 
cat.” You'll like the kitten’s mix-ups, especially the ninth 
one in which Tommy Tippycat, his courage almost gone, 
sits on the garden wall and says, “I have had a lot of narrow 
escapes. I have been squeezed in a door, stuck in a can, 
shut up in a drawer, chased by a dog, carried off in the 
grocer’s cart, shot down the bannisters, drowned in the bath- 
tub, buttoned into the postman’s pocket, and I lived through 
all of those things. I have never suffered anything so awful 
as being dressed up in doll’s clothes by two four-year-old 
_ people!” Doesn’t that remind you of Charlie and His 
Kitten Topsy and the vow that Charlie made about his cat 
after the experience with the little giant girl? Did you 
know that there is now a companion volume called Charlie 
and His Puppy Bingo? Never in the wide world will you 
guess how the puppy was brought to Charlie on his birthday 
or who it was that brought him or what that chapter means 
which is headed “‘How Bingo Lost His Spots.” 

Before we talk about another story I want to be sure that 
you know about two perfectly splendid animal books which 
have recently come my way. One you are certain to like 
because it was made by Mr. Falls for his own three-year-old 
daughter, Bedelia Jane. The A BC Book is a big book with 
lots of pictures and the pictures are just right! The animals 
that we love best are in the book and they are large enough 


to recognize. The other animal book is called Baby Animals. 
There are stories and pictures of jungle babies and others of 
animals more familiar to us. Both the tame and wild animal 
babies have been photographed and while you read about 
their lives you can look at their pictures as well. 


It is hard to believe that Little Man in Knee-High to a 
Grasshopper failed to see the difference between a fairy day 
and an ordinary day. And yet the fact remains that at the 
beginning of his adventures, Little Man did something very 
stupid indeed. One day a tall figure, dressed in the fabric 
of dreams and carrying an iron lantern in one hand and a 
green wand of willow in the other, was ushered into Little 
Man’s room. Most of us would have suspected something 
immediately, from the very moment the servant brought up 
the stranger’s card which read: COACHMAN-TO-THE-WORLD- 
BEYOND. However, that was not the case with Little Man. 
Little Man wanted to know if the visitor had a barrel organ 
or a monkey or trained white mice and when Little Man 
found that all the coachman had was a cold in his head 
from driving through some very wet clouds and not changing 
his clothes when he got home, Little Man laughed in the 
caller’s face. You may be sure it was only a second before 
Little Man realized his mistake and apologized for being 
uncivil. But for all that it was too late. The coachman 
buttoned up his purple coat and strode out saying he would 
never come back. 


FAIRY ADVENTURES 


The ABC Book - - - - - = - = = = = C.B. Falls 
DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & COMPANY 
Baby Animals - - - - G. M. McNally 
GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY 
Black Cats and the Tinker’s Wife - - - - Margaret Baker 
DUFFIELD & COMPANY 
Book of Elves and Fairies - -. - - - - - - F. J. Olcott 
HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
Burgess Animal Book for Children - - - T. W. Burgess 
LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 
Charlie and His Puppy Bingo - Helen Hilland Violet Maxwell 
THE MacMILLAN COMPANY, 
Forty Fairy Tales 
oe G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
Garden of Paradise - - - - - - - - H.C. Andersen 
DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & COMPANY 
See ere --- - - -M.C. Pitter 
. P. DUTTON & COMPANY 
apanese F me - - - - -W.E. Griffis 
— 7 THOMAS Y¥. CROWELL co, if 
Knee-High to a Grasshopper - - Amme and Dillwyn Parrish 
THE MacMILLAN COMPANY 
More Mother Goose Village Stories - - - - M. A. Bigham 
RAND McNALLY & COMPANY 
New Stories to —_ to Children - - -S.C. Bryant 
UGHTON MIFFLIN “COMPANY 
the Batabow Cab. - - - -- + -- Rose Fyleman 
GEORGE H. “DORAN COMPANY. 
Rose Fyleman 


The Rose Fyleman Fairy Book 
GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY 
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Pretty little 
dresses! Soft 
and fluffy 
woolens! With 
Fels-Naptha 
Cleanliness 
they are more 
than clean— 
they are safe 
and wholesome. 


ul clothes for the kiddies 


Fels-Naptha Soap is the delight of mothers because 
they want the children’s clothes to not only look clean, 
but to be clean. 

When the little stockings, blouses, and rompers go 
into the washtub they are often such a sorry sight, for 
playing and romping brings them into close contact 

Smell the real naptha with dirt and its dangers. But out they come from 
in Fels-Naptha Fels-Naptha suds dancing, bright, clean, and healthful— 
the real naptha in Fels-Naptha makes the dirt let go of 

Fels-Naptha makes easy work of a disagreeable every thread. And by gentle soaking! 

Chrough every chresd with « tuinimuam of handling. The mother is saved the back-breaking work of 
hard rubbing. She gets a chance to enjoy the sunshine 
of her baby’s smile. And she knows that his clothes 
are soft, fluffy and really clean with that deep 
Fels-Naptha Cleanliness. 

Nothing can take the place of Fels-Naptha in the 
home. Its exclusive blending of splendid soap and real 
naptha gives you the benefit of these two safe cleaners 
at the same time, and in one economical golden bar. 
Get Fels-Naptha at your grocer’s today! 


The original and genuine naptha soap, 


in the red-and-green wrapper. Buy that Raat tha makes your work easier. Send 2c in stamps 
it in the convenient ten-bar carton. PROVE for sample ae. Address Fels-Naptha Soap, Philadelphia 


FELS-NAPTHA 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR *#issini® 
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Children respond to good music 


T IS easy to win children to an appre- 
ciation of good music. The classics 
abound in stirring marches, sprightly 
dances, gentle lullabies and tuneful 
melodies which always delight them. 


The Columbia Records for children 
provide an ideal means for promoting 
this early appreciation of music. The 
selections have been carefully chosen 
by experienced music educators who 
supervised their recordings. The art- 
ists who sing and play them have been 
selected for their ability to interpret 
children’s music. 


A short time spent at a Columbia 
Dealer’s store listening to some of these 
records will prove most pleasant and 
convince you that they are ideal for 
your children. 

You will, of course, be glad to have 
our new Educational Catalog for Chil- 
dren Everywhere. It contains the com- 
plete list of records for children with 
descriptions of them and suggestions 
for their use. 

Send your name and address on the 
coupon below and a free copy will be 
mailed to you post-paid, at once. 
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Educational Department, Columbia Phonograph Co., 1819 Broadway, New York City 


Fill in this coupon 
with your name and 
address. We will 
promptly send you our 
New Catalog of Rec- 
ords for Children. 
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COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH COMPANY 
1819 Broadway, New York City 


Please send me free copy of your new Catalog of 
Records for Children. 
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THE STORY OF TRIBE-BOY AND 
THE FIRST BASS DRUM 


FANNIE R. BUCHANAN 


HEN the band comes down the 

W street, even before we hear the 

horns, even before we see the 
players, the voice of the big drum makes our 
hearts beat faster, our eyes sparkle, and our 
feet keep time to its jolly “boom! boom!” 

But once, long ago, people were terribly 
frightened by the voice of the drum. They 
did not like its loud booming. This was 
before there were any proud horns to make 
music with it; this was when the first great 
drum gave its first great boom and nobody 
knew what it was, nor why it boomed. 
Tribe-boy had to learn to make its voice 
sound jolly. 

Tribe-boy did not look like the boys of 
today. He had long shaggy hair; his finger- 
nails were heavy and sharp like claws; his 
skin was tanned and coarse, for he lived all 
the time in the out-of-doors. 

Instead of a suit such as boys today wear, 
Tribe-boy wore the striped skin of a great 
snake hanging from one of his shoulders. 

The other tribe children wore skins of 
animals. On one was the spotted skin of a 
hyena; another wore the grayish-yellow skin 
of a jackall. Some wore short skirts of woven 
rushes. All were bare legged, with sandals of 
hide in place of shoes. 

At night, the tribe children slept on the 
ground. In those long ago days people did 
not have beds such as we use. They had not 
yet even learned to make houses. They lived 


under the jungle trees or in caves in rocks. 
For food they ate wild berries and nuts, or 
the flesh of wild beasts which the men of the 






tribe killed. They tore the flesh into bits 
with their strong fingers, or gnawed the bones 
with their sharp teeth. 

Sometimes the tribe people would have a 
feast. While the meat cooked in an open 
fire, the young men of the tribe would dance 
in a circle around the fire. The women of 
the tribe clapped their hands and beat sticks 
together to keep time for the dancers. This 
was their only music. 

Then, quite by chance, the first great drum 
was made and Tribe boy found out that it 
could make music for the dancers. 

This is how it came about. 

The tribe men had speared a large antelope. 
The tribe women wanted the strong skin to 
make sandals for the tribe children. With 
their sharp stone scrapers they scraped the 
hair off. Then the skin had to be dried out. 
Where should they stretch it? 

There was a big hollow stump which the 
tribe women used for a barrel. They put 
food into it and covered the food with small 
stones to keep it safe. That day the hollow 
stump was empty. Its edges were worn off 
smooth. It would make a good drying 
frame. The tribe women spread the skin 
over it. With strong sinews they tied stone 
weights to the corners. 

Day after day the sun took up the moisture 
from the skin. As it became dry, it drew up 
smaller. Soon it was very tight across the 
top of the stump. 

One afternoon the women were roasting a 
wild boar. Back from the fire the men sat 
about the tribe chief. The chief was very 
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old, but he was still tall and straight. His 
eyes were keen and bright. The tribe men 
knew that he was wise and clever. It was he, 
only, who should wear the splendid striped 
skin of the jungle tiger; it was he alone, of 
all the tribe, who should have the bright 
feather of the flamingo for his head dress. 
The tribe children were play- 
ing about the hollow stump. 
Tribe-boy was with 
them. The tribe 
children liked his 
games. He was 
much more clever 
than they. He 
was tall and 
straight like the 
chief. Tribe-boy 
was proud of his 
strong arm.‘‘See”’ 
he said, “‘it is so 
that I killed the 
great snake!’’ He 
raised hisstick for 
agreat stroke and 
as it came down, 
it struck the tight 
skin across the 
hollow stump. 
Boom! 
The sound 
echoed through 


the jungle! , 
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Again there came the great boom! 

The children shrieked and ran to their 
mothers. The men grasped their spears and 
clubs and formed in a line between the women 
and the crying stump. They were sure that 
some fierce beast was crouching there under 
the skin. They stood waiting for it to spring 
out upon them. 

But the skin did not move 

—there was no sound 

from the hollow 
stump. 

After a while 
the men came 
closer. They saw 
the stone weights 
that held the skin 
in place. The 
strange beast was 
trapped! 

Then there was 
great rejoicing. 
The young men 
danced to cele- 
brate the capture 
of the loud voiced 
animal. As they 
passed the stump 
some of the most 
daring struck the 
skin to make the 
creature cry out. 
At this the chil- 
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sprang back from 


dren covered their ears; the old 
men shook their heads; the 


the stump. The 

tribe children cried out in terror. The tribe 
men and women came running to find what 
the great sound might. be. 

The children could not tell them. They 
pointed to the stump. They pointed to 
Tribe-boy. 

The old chief asked him questions. ‘‘ What 
had made the loud cry?” But Tribe-boy 
could only tell that the great voice had come 
from the hollow stump. Some strange wild 
creature must be hiding there. At last, to 
show the old chief, Tribe-boy again brought 
the stick down on -the. stretched skin. 


women were too frightened to 
clap for the dancers. 

Back from the others, beside the old chief, 
Tribe-boy stood watching. Suddenly he had 
anidea. Grasping his stick he sprang through 
the circle. He bounded close to the stump. 
He struck the skin, and the voice boomed in 
answer. Tribe-boy stood his ground. He 
struck the skin time after time with ‘short 
quick strokes, and time after time, to each 
stroke, the voice answered. 

The men stopped their dance to watch. 
The children stopped their crying to listen. 
The women and the old men came nearer; 
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the eyes of the old chief followed every motion 
of Tribe-boy’s stick. 

Then Tribe-boy began to beat in rhythm, 
as he had heard the tribe women clap for the 
dancers. And the voice answered in 
rhythm, time and again, BOOM, boom- 
boom-boom! BOOM, boom -boom- boom! 

The young men liked that. 

They shouted aloud and sprang 
into the dance, this time 
in a circle about the 
stump. The women 
liked it too. They 
laughed and chat- 
tered and began to 
clap, keeping time 
to the booming. 
The children and | 
the old men gath- 
ered about. 

Suddenly the old 
chief sprang into 
the circle, leaping 
and bounding in 
time to the boom- 
ing. The long tail 
of his tiger-skin 
lashed his ankles, 
the bright feathers 
of his head-dress 
waved wildly. How 
the men shouted! 
It was long since 
the old chief had 
danced in the circle! But now he 
was young again. He sprang into 
the air like the cliff-kids; he turned and 
whirled like the tree-squirrel! The tribe 
children had never seen such dancing. They 
clapped and stamped with their mothers! 
Tribe-boy beat faster and faster. 

At last the wild dance ended. The tired 
dancers dropped to the ground. But the old 
chief came where Tribe-boy stood beside the 
speaking stump. “You are very brave,” he 
said, ‘“‘you shall be the keeper of this great 
voice; for you it shall speak to make old 
hearts young, dull eyes sparkle, and heavy 
feet light, and the people shall love it.” 
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From his own hair he took the flamingo 
feather, and placed it in the matted hair of 
Tribe-boy. 

That night, when the tribe people slept, 
Tribe-boy sat alone beside the hollow stump. 

If only he might see this hidden creature! 

He touched the stones that held the skin 

in place. 
“It has not moved,” he said 
to himself, “it has not 
moved, it must be 
sleeping.” 

He caught up a 
torch from the fire 
and fastened it 
into the crotch of 
a tree above him. 
With his strong 
fingers he loosened 
the heavy weights. 
All the time he 
whispered to him- 
self, “I must, I 
must see it, this 
strange creature 
that speaks for the 
dancing—” 

But when he 
lifted the skin, 
holding the torch 
for light, there was 
only the empty 
hollow of the 
stump! 

Then Tribe-boy’s 
hands trembled as 
the tiny fronds of the fern-tree when the little 
rains touch them; his sturdy limbs shook as 
the tall palm when the roaring wind sweeps 
the jungle. 

He crouched beside the empty stump— 

Far off in the sky there came a flash of 
lightning. Tribe-boy caught the roll of dis- 
tant thunder. 

He lifted his head. Here, too, was a great 
voice—many times he had heard it speak, 
yet always from the air above, where his eyes 
could find no creature. Was the voice of the 
hollow stump a child of this greater hidden 
(Continued on page 165) 
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The Changing Attitude Towards > 
Children’s Reading 


HEN a child reads 

aloud for any length 

of time his reading becomes 

mechanical, just as does that 

of anadult. There is a cer- 

tain rhythmical influence 

which seems to steal over 

the mind with continued oral reading that 

makes it hard to remember, even a short time 

afterward, what it is all about. You have 

probably experienced this yourself when read- 

ing aloud. Yet twenty years ago a child’s 

ability to read was judged by his performance 
in reading aloud before the class. 

Today the attitude toward oral reading 
has changed. It has its place. As a means 
of sharing thought with others, as a drill for 
pronunciation, and a training for expression 
and voice cultivation it is excellent. But as 
a test of the child’s ability to read, and remem- 
ber what he has read it is fast giving way to 
what is termed silent reading. 


A Basic Idea Behind Silent Reading 


There are many different ways of teaching 
silent reading but behind it all there are cer- 
tain fundamental plans. The basic idea 
behind one plan is: Give a child reading mat- 
ter which tells him to do a particular thing 
and by his ability to follow instructions you 
will be able to judge his power of reading and 
absorbing what he has read. 

For example, examine the page opposite 
and you will find a picture and astory. In 
the text of the story you will find the colors 
which belong in the picture. The story has 
been written to amuse as well as to give prac- 
tice in reading, for children enjoy study most 
when it has been made a game. From 
the child’s. ability to color the picture as 
directed you will know how much of what he 
has read has been understood and retained. 


Our Interest in Silent Reading 


The man who sells his product to adults, 
as most manufacturers do, usually has little 
interest in the ultimate 
consumer. But the 


SILENT READING DEPARTMENT 


great help in the education and develop- 
ment of children is in an entirely different 
position. ; 


Each year the Binney & Smith Co. sells 
hundreds of thousands of “Crayola” Crayons 
to the children of America. Behind these 
crayons is the experience of over twenty years 
of manufacturing. They are the best wax 
crayons that we know how to make. We 
should like to see them used in a way which 
would be of most benefit to the children who 
buy them. For we are as interested in the 
good which “Crayola” Crayons and all our 
other products will do, as we are in the volume 
of business done. 


That is why we are paying for this page. 
We want to impress you with the importance 
of silent reading to your child and with the 
many ways in which “Crayola” Crayons can 
be of real educational value as well as a means 
towards hours of enjoyment. 


A Booklet on Silent Reading 
in the Home | 


It is impossible to cover the subject ade- 
quately on one page so we have prepared 
a booklet “Silent Reading Crayon Games.” 
It discusses the subject of silent reading more 
thoroughly and gives sixteen pages 
of silent reading games for child- Oe 
ren. One of these pages is shown 
in reduced form on the opposite 
page of this magazine. Care and 
money have been spent in the pre- 
paration of this booklet. We 
know that it. will amuse the 
children and we feel sure that 


it will prove of great interest 
to you. 


A woman, high in educational circles, said upon inspect- 
ing this booklet, “It is remarkable. To think that a com- 
mercial company has enough interest in the children to go 
to the expense of preparing such a booklet.” 

We should like to distribute these books free to every 
mother in the country but the cost forbids. And so we 
have had to set a price of 25c 
to partially cover our costs. 


We h ill write us, 
manufacturer of an BINNEY & SMITH CO.  cactosing twenty-five cents 0 


article which can be a * 41 East 42nd Street 


- . New York _ that we may mail you a copy. 
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The page who stubbed his toe 


"PERE was once a king who enjoyed visiting his 
friends more than anything else that he did. As he 
was too poor to buy a horse, he walked from one castle to 
another. Two pages went with him to hold his long 
cloak off the ground. 

In those days everyone wore shoes made of soft leather, 
pointed and turned up at the front. One day when the 
pages were both running to keep up with the king, who 
walked very fast, the smaller page stubbed his toe on a 
stone. This hurt so much that he let go of his side of the 
king’s cloak, stopped where he was, and held on to his foot. 

You can see them in the picture. The king has a 
golden crown and sceptre, blue clothes and a purple cloak. 
The page who stubbed his toe is dressed in red with an 
orange cap and feather. The other page is dressed in 
orange with a red cap and feather. Both the king’s and 
the pages’ shoes are green. 

Color them in just this way and the next time that you 
stub your toe think how lucky you are to have shoes that 
protect your toes. 


A page from the booklet “Silent 
Reading Crayon Games’ 


If you would like a booklet full of stories and puzzles with 
a picture to color on every page, ask Mother to read 
the page opposite this one. It will tell her all about a 
booklet which we have gotten out for yOu. Ask her to 
send for it right away before our supply is all used up. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 East 42nd St. New York 
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Conducted by HELEN B. PAULSEN—The Mother Goose Lady 


Dear Father and Mother: 


“We are never too old,” says Mother Goose, “to break a 
bad habit.” She might have added, “nor too young.” 
How is this to be done? Let us substitute a good habit for 
a bad one, and let us help the child to do this too. For 
instance, to cure dishonesty let us teach honesty. Just as 
we dispel darkness by turning on the light, and keeping it 
turned on, we can dispel dishonesty by the unwavering 
honesty of our thought and conduct. 


Mr. Wesley once asked Mrs. Wesley, ‘‘ Why tell the child 
the same thing twenty times?’”’ She replied gently, “‘ Because 
nineteen times won’t do.” If our child is very ill, we watch 
over him hours, days or weeks if necessary. But in the case 
of moral or spiritual need, we do not realize the importance 
of this same watchfulness over him. 


A child reared in luxury was given a pair of overalls. 
They were his choicest treasure. He had formed the habit 
of talking back to his grandmother. The mother, wishing to 
change this, said, “‘Charles, the next time you talk back to 
Grandmother I’ll have to take your overalls away from 
you.” The improvement was so marked in Charles that the 
family noted it, and when he displeased any one of them 
they would say, “If you do that again I’ll take your 
overalls away from you.” Finally in sturdy indignation 
he said, “No Sir, The Mother Goose Lady said ‘you 
can only use the overalls for one thing, and Mother is 
using them for Grandma!’’” The mother hearing this 
said, “That’s right, Charles, we'll just use the overalls 
for Grandma.” 


A giri, older than Charles, substituted a manicure set and 


a knowledge of the care of her fingers for the habit of biting 
her nails. 


All children with our help can substitute good habits for 
their less desirable ones. 


We have been looking at the methods we use in helping 
the child to form right habits. An analysis of one of the 
child’s methods will be helpful. Baby Bunting does not 
want to go to bed and stiffens out in protest in Mother’s 
arms. We call this form of disobedience—this method of 
objection to conform to habit governing rules—a tantrum. 
This is one of many instances where he protests. Is this 
tantrum, like the pollywog’s tail, necessary in the develop- 
ment of Baby Bunting? Does it not show that he has a 
mind, that he can plan what he wants, and how he will get 
the thing he wants? We oppose him. He proceeds to use 
the means he has discovered up to this stage of his develop- 


ment to get his way. Whatisourcourse? If what he wants 
is an object he should not have, take him away from the 
object and leave him until he is quiet. It is unwise for us 
to stay and have a tantrum with him. He must now begin 
to learn a lesson he will still be working on in his adult life— 
the lesson that “society is greater than the individual”— 
also when individual rights are to be considered, and when 
the common good has first claim. This same tantrum that is 
necessary in the development of Baby Bunting is lack of 
wisdom and judgment in the adult. The illustration is 
before us now—the whole world shouting individual rights 
with its resultant discord and confusion. 


A three year old girl had the habit of tantrums when she 
wished her way. When she started one the Mother ran with 
her to the closet, saying, ““‘We must hurry and get out of 
sight when we are acting like this. We don’t want anyone 
to see us.”” In a few days the little one would say, “‘closet, 
closet!” and run in alone. Would we all could learn the 
lesson from this child, for no one can have a tantrum unless 
he has an audience! Mother Goose gave the helpful sugges- 
tion of “Wee Willie Winkie” (who sees that children are in 
bed on time) to put in the place of the rebellion of the child 
when regular sleeping habits are being formed. 


A business session of the home folks once a week would 
help the members in developing the right habits of thinking 
in terms of themselves and of the group. Some homes are 
harmonious because its members practice this. We can all 
have this type of home when each member recognizes there 
are principles governing home, and rules which make these 
principles operative. We have principles governing the 
people, the schools; why not the home? It has too often 
been put together like a crazy quilt. At one of these business 
sessions, a little girl of three and a half years said, “I'll try to 
keep the tablecloth clean so we won’t have such big laundry 
bills,” and a small boy wanted to put stain like the piano on 
a place that had been chipped. In each case the father of 
the family said, “Very well, that will be your part this week 
to help make the home better.” 

In teaching the children to distinguish between individual 
habit and collective habit or individual conduct and collective 
conduct, we always have the illustration of our own United 
States. Each state represents individual rights, within 
certain limits acting in terms of its individual rights, but 
always recognizing the individual rights of its sister states. 
The result is a great body of states joined together in collective 
rights, and because of this our United States is the greatest 
collective body of units, and the great nation that it is. 
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THE STORY OF TRIBE- 
BOY AND THE FIRST 
BASS DRUM 
(Continued from page 161) 
one? Would it speak for him 

again? 

Tribe-boy sprang to his feet. 
He replaced the skin. He fas- 
tened the stone weights. 

At last, when the stretched 
skin again covered the hollow 
stump, Tribe-boy seized his 
stick, and half afraid, tapped 
the skin. And the voice an- 
swered softly. 

Throwing his arms across 
the hollow stump, Tribe-boy 
pressed his cheek close against 
the stretched skin. “You are 
there,”” he cried softly, ‘‘you 
are there. I may not see you, 
but I shall keep you, and you 
shall speak for me, and my 
people shall love you!” 

How long Tribe-boy kept 
and cared for this first great 
drum—how the tribe at last 
came to know that any hollow 
stump or hollow bowl, if it be 
covered by a tightly stretched 
skin, will hold the great voice 
of the drum, this we may not 
know, for there are no books 
old enough to tell us. But 
this we do know, that as that 
first great drum spoke for that 
long ago Tribe-boy, the drums 
still speak for us today, for still 
their voices can make old 
hearts young, dull eyes sparkle, 
and heavy feet grow light, and 
the people love them. 


We 
THE WIND 


LULU G. PARKER 


AID the storm-tossed tree, “I 
would like to know 
Why the rough March wind always 
blusters so.” 
Said the busy wind, as he piled 
leaves high, 
“I am helping Spring clean her 
house—that’s why!” 


Shoemaker to the Fairies 


‘6 1: you ever hear of the Leprecawn?” asked the 


old shoemaker of Janet and Peter, who had 
stopped in on their way home from school to 
pass the time of day. 

“He’s a fairy shoemaker is the Leprecawn,” said he, 
popping a handful of little peg-nails into his mouth. 
“All day long he sits under a big tree and clouts tiny 
leather brogues for the fairies. 

“If you slip up on him quietly—he’s only so high 
—you may be able to catch him. If you do catch him 
you want to hold him fast, for he’s bound to tell you 
where he’s hidden his pot of fairy gold that he made 
from turning out shoes for the other fairies. 


“He’s a careful chap is the Leprecawn. He has to 
be. I tell you he would lose his job mighty quick if any 
of the fairies found that he wasn’t giving them the 
very best leather for the soles and heels of their shoes. 


“You know the fairies are forever dancing out on 
the grass when the dew is on it. They dance and dance 
on fine nights, but I'll bet you never heard of a fairy’s 
feet getting tired. No, nor you never heard ofa fairy 
with a cold in his head either. 

“And do you know why? Well, if you could look at 
a piece of leather with a fairy’s eyes you'd know. It’s 
made of thousands and thousands of tiny fibres that 
are so tough and strong that it seems as if they would 
never wear out. These fibres are so elastic that they 
give and bend with every movement of your feet. So 
your feet don’t get tired like they would if you wore 
something else for soles and heels. 

“And all through these fibres there are tiny pores 
that let the heat out of your shoes. That’s why your 
feet don’t get hot and damp and you don’t catch cold. 
And that’s why I always put real leather in your 
soles and heels when you bring them. in to have them 
repaired.” 

* ~ + * + - * 


There is surely nothing to take the place of leather 
for children’s soles and heels—nothing like leather for 
wear, nothing like it for comfort and, most important 
of all, nothing like leather for health. 


AMERICAN SOLE and BELTING LEATHER TANNERS 


17 Battery. Place, New York City 


Nothing takes the place of 
LEATHER 
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HIS doll is for you—all the way 

from the tips of her patent leather 
slippers and silk stockings to the top of 
her organdie and lace bonnet. She has 
the prettiest bobbed brown hair and big 
blue eyes that shut when you put her to 
bed. 


She Sleeps 


The organdie dress trimmed with lace 
just matches. the bonnet and comes off 
and so does the petticoat and undies so 
you can make more clothes for her your- 
self and have the best time dressing her 
up to go bye-bye or sending her off to 


school or putting her to bed. 
This doll is big enough to join your tea parties and play with you just like a 


sister. You needn 


’t be afraid of hurting her for she is non-breakable. 


She is 


20 inches high—that’s about three inches higher than the seat of a big chair. 


And think of it! 


She can be made to walk! 


She is Big 


If you could only see this doll and hear her cry “‘ Mama” for you, I know you’d 
never go to sleep until she was your very, very own. 


She Talks 


And best of all this big talking and sleeping doll can be your very own. 


This Doll may be yours without charge 


UST go to the mothers of your play- 

mates and tell them about CHILD 
Lire. Take this copy along and show 
them all the things that give you such a 
good time. 

Tell them about Pudgy and Funny 
Bunny and Who's Who in the Zoo, and 
how you make up the cut-outs. They 
want to know, too, about “Little Ar- 
tists," “‘Good Citizens’ League,”’ “Joy 
Givers Club,"’ and particularly about 
“In Music Land,” if their little girls are 
taking music lessons. 

They will see the fun it will mean to 
their little girls to have Cump Lire 
to read and will give you a subscription. 
Mother, too, will gladly help you in 
getting subscriptions from her friends. 


Send us just four new yearly subscrip- 
tions other than your own and the $12.00 
you have collected and your address, and 
we will send the doll by parcel post the 
day we get your letter. 

If you could just see this great big doll 
and how pretty her brown hair and blue 
eyes are and how nicely she goes to sleep, 
you wouldn’t let us keep her. You'll 
love the way she says ‘“‘ Mama.” 

Tell your mother all about this doll 
and see if you can’t send in the four sub- 
scriptions in the next couple of days. 


e This doll is one of 
To Mothers: the best manufac- 


tured by a reliable, long established 
concern so we are able to guarantee the 
doll as satisfactory. 


Send Your Orders with This 


CHILD LIFE 


534 S. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 


Send the big non-breakable doll that talks and goes to sleep to me. Iam , 
sending $12.00 for four subscriptions to be sent to the people whose address 


. is on the sheet encl 
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WHO’S WHO IN 
CHILD LIFE 


PRIL showers bring, among other fas. 
cinating things, your new CHILD 
LIFE—just bursting with fun, facts 

and fancy, all dressed up in the latest 
spring styles. 

First of all you will find in our April 
number a delightful butterfly story by 
ANNA BOTSFORD COMSTOCK—a real 
nature lover who knows butterflies person- 
ally and who knows all Mother Nature’s 
secrets so well that the National League of 
Women Voters call her one of the twelve 
greatest women of America today. 

Then comes a delightful story from the 
famous poet PADRAIC COLUM. You 
know how good that will be if you have 
read his ‘Boy Who Knew What the Birds 
Said,” his ‘Adventures of Odysseus,’’ his 
“Six Who Were Left in a Shoe” or any 
other of his fascinating tales. 

A new serial by MOLLY WINSTON 
PEARSON begins next month, too. Mrs. 
Pearson is the editor of ‘‘Social Progress” 
magazine and a writer of many stories for 
boys and girls. We shall all enjoy this serial 
of hers—all about three boys (one of them 
a movie actor) and their peppy adventures 
with their dog. 

Do you remember RAYMOND 
KELLY’S “Funny Bunny?” Thousands 
of children have learned to love this queer 
little fellow and you will, too, when you 
see him in his funny home that John Gee 
has drawn for him. Next month’s maga- 
zine will be full of other delightful features, 
such as poems by DIXIE WILLSON, 
CLINTON SCOLLARD and MARY CAR- 
OLYN DAVIES—all famous poets whose 
work is much loved by boys and girls. 
Then there will be the Filmland story of 
“Penrod and Sam,” MRS. NIEDER- 
MEYER’S “Brownie” story and DR. 
ANGELL’S new game of “Ring Tennis.” 
Dr. Angell, as many of us know, is a na- 
tional authority on games—constantly in- 
venting new ones and teaching thousands 
of boys and girls how to play them. No 
wonder his Toppo stories in CHILD LIFE 
are so popular! 

Of course you will read this March CHILD 
LIFE from cover to cover. Among many 
interesting features you will find DIXIE 
WILLSON’S “Hearts” just full of fas- 
cinating and unusual fairies. Miss Willson, 
the author of “‘Pinky Pup” and a number 
of other very popular books, says ‘‘ Hearts” 
is her favorite story. “Dizzy Lizzie” 
puffs up like a balloon this month and at 
last sails home. We are all hoping that 
HUGH LOFTING, who has won the 
Newbery medal for his wonderful books 
for boys and girls, will write CHILD LIFE 
another story soon. Perhaps his own 
children—who love CHILD LIFE, too—vwill 
commission him to do so! FREDERICK 
STARR, one of the greatest authorities on 
things Japanese, has traveled in many 
strange countries and has won many 
medals for his distinguished work with our 
brothers of other lands. You are sure to 
find his description of the Dolls’ Festival 
in Japan very interesting—as well as all the 
other good things in this number. 

And we know you are looking forward to 
next month’s CHILD LIFE, too! 
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“Little py ples Pekingese 
Little puppie you like best of these? 
All, attention, if you please, 
Sun Dogs of ancient Chinese.” 


Photos and prices from 


MRS. G. KRAEMER 
2269-A Metropolitan Ave., Middle Village, L. I. 


END FOR YOUR COPY. 
Two hundred page illus- 
trated dog book about world’s 
largest kennels and its famous 
strain of Oorang Airedales 


specially trained as companions, 
watch-dogs, automobile guards, stock 
drivers, hunters, retrievers. Ten cents 
postage brings book with price lists of 
trained dogs, puppies, supplies, feeds, 
medicines, etc. 


OORANG KENNELS 
Box 64, LA RUE, OHIO 


“Strong Heart’’ Police Dogs 


“Character plus Appearance.” 
You can pay more but you can’t 
get a better dog. 


UN BEAM FARM 


TRONG HEART KENNELS 
East Pike, New Brunswick,N.J. 





POLICE DOGS 


Sturdy northern stock 
with over. thirty cham- 
pions and grand cham- 
pions’ in pedigree. 


VAN DEN NORDEN 
Rappo v.d. Kriminalpolizei Kennels 
AKC 334026 8Z 72782 Ashland Wisconsin 
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Dog Stories 


MY DOGGIE 


HAVE a little doggie, 
His name is Bow-Wow, 
And every time he barks 
My neighbor makes a row. 


And when I make him stay 
silent, 


He looks so sad and blue, 
Till I say, “Chear up, doggie! 
Bark! I don’t care, do you? 


FLORA NELSON 


Age 10 years Oak Park, Ill. 


SPOT 


HAVE a little dog named 
Spot, 

Everywhere I go he’s sure 
to trot. 


He barks at every one he 
sees, 

Then runs behind the trees. 

And when he’s ready, then 

He jumps out and barks 
again. 


JOHN CROWSON STORY 
Age 7 years Shreveport, La. 


Mt. View Kennel 





PEKINGESE 


This Is Me 


I may be little and soft and plump, 

But my heart is big and true. 

My mistress says now I’m quite big 
enough 

To leave my dear mother—for you. 


Write at once for descriptions and 
pictures from the largest and best 
appointed kennels in the World. 


$25 up 
MRS. HARRIE A. BAXTER 


Great Neck, Long Island, or 
489 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


What makes Molly so 
happy? I'm sure you 
don’t have to be told, 
for those two collie 
puppies answer the 
question. They came 
from 

SUNNYBRAE 
COLLIE KENNELS 

Bloomington, Ill. 


Why don’t you write to Sunnybrae? They have 
fine collie puppies like these at reasonable 
prices. Buy a collie and you will be sure that 
you are getting the best kind of a playmate. 


Mr. F. R. Clarke, owner of the kennels, has 
written a book on Dog Training, which he 
will send to you for 35c. He would be glad to 
receive a letter from you. 


CHOW CHOW 
PUPPY 


“The Only Live Teddy Bear” 


An all year delight. The 
best pet.of all for children. 


Send for Pictures and Information 


WAVING WILLOW KENNELS 
Grand Avenue South Englewood, N. J. 


GERMAN POLICE DOGS 


and Pups for Sale 
Orders now being booked for spring deliveries. 


Write for price list. 


Buy a puppy and make the children happy. 


Cc. N. WILLARD 
Middleville, N. Y. 


HIGHNOON WHITE COLLIES 


are ideal playmates for children 
and what better companion 
could a child have. trong, 
healthy, vigorous, beautiful. 
Just drop a note to— 

THE HIGHNOON 
WHITE COLLIE KENNELS 
1619 Glenwood Ave. 
Youngstown, O 


Bargains 
in Blue Ribbon 
WhiteC pe 


If you want the ideal dog as playmate we suggest a Collie. Faithful, 
graceful, beautiful and gentle with the children. Our Collies have gone 
into some of the finest homes and estates in America and are a source of. 


great delight to all. 


WE ARE COLLIE SPECIALISTS 


We raise all colors but specialize in Whites. Jefferson White Collies 
are the best that can be produced and have NEVER been defeated in the 
show ring. Jefferson White Collies have won more first prizes than all 
other white collies combined. They are intelligent and learn fast. 

We can supply you with a fluffy ball of fur—a pup—or a heavy ruffed 
grown up. Send for circulars. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


| THE JEFFERSON WHITE COLLIE KENNELS, Box 745, Wauseon, Ohio 


A Jefferson White is a Collie of Type 
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Should Wear? This Book Tells 


Is your son tall and slender? Or is he a 
roly-poly youngster? Is he a boisterous, out- 
door lad? Or is he a quiet, studious boy? 


Every type of boy should have clothes that 
suit his personality—clothes that emphasize 
his own individual style. 


Our book, “Boy Types and How to Dress 
Them,” tells about these different types and 
the styles that are most becoming to each. It 
shows how important every detail is in the 
selection of a boy’s wearing apparel; tells the 
right lines for the round-faced boy and the 
slender-faced lad; shows how to add height 
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to the chunky boy and breadth to the slim 
one by selecting the right style; explains how 
important are the right collar and tie for the 
older boy. 


This book also contains a complete chart 
showing the correct suit, hat, coat, shoes and 
hosiery for every octasion—every-day, sport 
or dress wear. It shows, in addition, a num- 
ber of the new Kaynee Styles in woolen suits, 
washtogs, shirts, blouses, undertogs and pa- 
jamas. We will gladly send you a copy of 
the book on request. 


Tue Kaynez Company, Cited Ohio 


ice 


“Blouses — Shirts—Suits 


Salespeople in the stores 
know what you want if you 
ask for “the garments that 
last so much longer.” But 
it saves time to say KAY- 
NEE and to identify the 
earments by this label inside 


GUARANTEED ABSOLUTELY FAST COLOR 
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Do You Want to Know What Sap Boy 















By Alfred Wideman 


MONKEY PERFORMS 
ON PHONOGRAPH 


Louie is a plush monkey who 
scrambles around the town proudly, 
dressed in a black patent leather 
belt and a pair of pink woollen 
mittens. You have probably seen 
him passing your house, usually 
moving at a very rapid pace; for, 
being so frequently into mischief, 
he nearly always has somebody 
chasing him. 

Louie's young daddy is an ardent 
lover of music, and is the proud 
possessor of a mahogany phono- 
graph. A few days ago he put a 
violin record on the machine, and 
sat with his back to the phonograph 
while listening to the beautiful 
strains of the music. Suddenly, 
however, the little fellow's face 













acquired a puzzled expression, for the 
heavenly violin tones ceased abrupt- 
ly, and a loud, squeaking voice 
from the phonograph hoarsely sang: 
“Hey, de diddle de dumpety-dum, 
Watch me while I twiddle my 
thumb! 
Yah, yah-yah, yah- YAH-HH-H!" 
The little boy jumped to his feet 
and ran to the phonograph. As he 
reached it, something wearing a 
black patent leather belt and pink 
woollen mittens jumped out. It 
was none other than Louie! 


“Not so fast!" shouted the 
monkey's young dad. “How did 
you get in there?” 

“Well,” giggled the monkey, ** you 


left the cover up, and I thought I'd 
jump onto the record and ride 
around a few times. But, you see, 





THE TOYTOWN TATTLER 








I jumped so hard that I stopped 
the music, so I thought I'd better 
keep up the tune by singing. Do 
you like my voice?” 

“I might like it if it were not as 
coarse as your pink woollen mit- 
tens,’’ replied Louie's disgusted little 
daddy. 































TEDDY BEARS: 
Exercise your 
snout muscles 
by chewing 


GOLLIWOGGY 
WGUMe 


FOR RENT—ROOMS 


The Toytown Inn offers accom- 
modations for travelling toys who 
wish to spend a night in perfect 
comfort. Elastic light and scream 
heat. Every room an outside room. 
Mica windows. No leaky roofs, 
excepting in rainy weather. Free 
use of cardboard garage. Address, 
Mrs. Daisy de Dawky Diddyka- 
dump, Landlady, for reservations. 



















For Rent—Pleasant room on 
second floor of tin doll house. Ele- 
phants undesirable, as bedspring is 
intended for lightweight toys. Cel- 
luloid lady or gentleman roomer 
preferred. Address Minnie Appliss 
Mennybumps, 2222 Creampuff 
Ave., Toytown. 





WANTED—TO RENT 


Room desired by Chinese giraffe 
(gentleman). Prefer room with 
chimney, through which neck can 
be thrust when fresh air is wanted. 
Height of applicant with head erect, 
1034 inches. Must have cotton 
batting bed to fit, without necessity 
of bending hoofs. In reply please 
state height of room. Prefer land- 
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Price 4, Gumdrops 





lady willing to furnish three meals 
per day of excelsior, hay, or un- 
varnished sawdust. Address Neckie 
Van Uglyblotches, care of Noah's 
Ark Annex, Toytown. 





THRILLING HOLDUP IN 
TOYTOWN STORE 


Toytown was shocked beyond 
words late last Friday evening when 
three bold Teddy Bear bandits en- 
tered the establishment of Pleezdoo 
Cominsky, the old hairless cloth 
hound, who manages the variety 
store on Kummagenn Street, south 
of Dontchudooit Avenue. 

Old Pleezdoo was locking up for 
the night when the three bears 
entered, wearing banana-skin masks. 
The bandits forced the cloth dog 





into a corner while they loaded a 
large carpet sweeper with their loot, 
after which they escaped at a wild 
pace, defying the police dogs, who 
pursued them in vain. 

As the bandits departed, old 
Pleezdoo let out a howl of protest, 
and was promptly shot in the tail 
with acork. He is rapidly recover- 
ing from the ordeal at the Hairless 
and Homeless Hospital. 

A list of stolen articles was fur- 
nished to the police dogs this morn- 
ing by Mr. Hotte Doggie, who has 
an interest in the store. The list 
includes a large carton of tooth- 
brushes, used by Toytown janitors 
for scrubbing the front steps of doll 
houses, and two crates of nickel- 
plated oil cans, carried by fashion- 
able dollies to silence squeaky joints. 









Gail’s Valley 


The arrow marks 
the house where 
the Merrywells 
live. 


















This is Babs 
Babs is 12years old going 
on 13. She isin the 8th 

gtade at school. Her hair 
is a shiny brown color 
and her eyes are shiny 
brown too, not to men- 
tion her rosy cheeks and 
white teeth. She is very, 
very pretty. 
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eet the MERRYWELLS- 


Three children you’d like to know because 
they do such interesting things. Follow 
their adventures every month in these pages. 


Merrywells—in the cutest little white 
house in a place called Gail’s Valley. 
The house has green blinds on the windows 
and a brick wall in front of it and a row of 
hollyhocks down bythe fence in thebackyard. 


There is a picture at the top of this page 
of Gail’s Valley with an arrow pointing to 
the Merrywell house so you can see exactly 
where this remarkable family lives. 


DOWN the street from the Merry- 
well house, but so far away you 
can’t see it in the picture, is the 
school where Babs and Roger go. 


Sunny is so little she doesn’t go 
to school yet. 


Babs has the most wonderful 
teacher. She is young and pretty 
and her name is Miss Marjorie. 


Roger is on the school foot- 
ball team, and is captain of the 
baseball team. In the winter 
time he plays ice hockey eve 
day after school on the Pond. 
That’s the Pond right over there 
back of the Merrywell house. 


There is a Mother Merrywell 
too, the nicest mother a boy and 


| ier live in the land of NOW—the 


to be an 
President. 





This is Roger 
Mother Merrywell says Roger 
is a Wild Indian but I don’t 
see how that could be when 
he has a tow head, do you? 
He is nine years oldand quite 
big for his age. He is going 


irl and baby sister ever had. And I almost 
orgot Daddy Merrywell who brings home 
Things in his pockets and is so big he fills 
up the whole front door when he comes 
in. 

Altogether the Merrywell family isa Model 
family. Everybody in this Model family is 
happy and healthy. They are happy and 
healthy because Mother Merrywell has so 
much sense and Daddy Merrywell has too. 


v 


HERE is the Merrywell’s Health 
Schedule—things they always do 
to make them healthy and happy. 

They sleep with windows open 
every night. Even Sunnytakes her 
daytime nap in a room with the 
window open. 

Sunny goesto bed at six o’ clock. 
Babs a Roger go to bed at 
eight o’clock. (Mother and Daddy 
can stay up as long as they like 
and so can you when you are 
grown up.) 

All the children play outdoors 
every day. Often Mother Merry- 
well plays, too, and Daddy gets 
lots of fresh air walking home 
every night. 
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Each morning and night Babs and Roger 
and Sunny have a toothbrush drill. (Sunny 
is only three but she brushes her teeth all 
by herself.) 


All the Merrywells take baths every day. 
That’s why Babs has such a nice complex- 
ion. And Mother Merrywell says it keeps 
Roger from looking like a Wild Indian. 


The Merrywells never stick up their noses 
at fresh green vegetables and cereals, and 
eggsand milk to eat because Roger plans to 
be President some day and perhaps he will. 
Mother Merrywell thinks he he will 
too but Daddy Merrywell laughs a great 
deal whenever Roger mentions it. 


Although they live on a Health Schedule, 
the Merrywells never talk about being sick. 
Oh, dear no. Healthy, happy people don’t 


have to. 


WELL now that I’ve introduced the whole 
Metrywell family to you, I'll have to stop for 
this month because there isn’t any more room 
on these pages. But there will be more about 
Miss Marjorie, Babs’ teacher, and a 
Whole story about Sunny herself and 
t Guardian Angel whose name is 
Midget, and all about Roger's Club. 
In fact next month which is April I'll 
tell you about Roger’s Club. You just 
watch for this magazine. 


This is the 
Merrywell Family Tree 


Every family has to have a tree. 
is One is strong and 
onglived. 
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Sunny is the 
Family Baby 


Everybody lovesthe baby 
sister. She is called Sun- 
shine or Sunny for shart 
because she never cries. 
Mother Merrywell says 
it’s because she was an 
Eagle Brand baby, but I 
know it is because she 
has a Guardian Angel 
named Midget Milkar- 

ie, That's Midget right 

side her picture. You'll 
learn a lot about him. 





Every Mother 


should join the Health. 


Crusade 


ALNUTRITION is a foe that menaces 

M the childhood of our whole country. 

This great evil isso common that if it 

were an infectious disease every school in the 
country would have to be closed. 

It is estimated on unimpeachable authority 
that 6,000,000 of our school children suffer 
from the effects of undernourishment. 

The biggest proportion of malnourished 
children occurs among those of average means. 


° 

Pediatricians have studied the problem of the 
malnourished child for years. Educators, nurses, 
health workers, social service and child health 
organizations have accomplished wonderful 
results in individual cases. 

But now at last the movement is synchron- 
ized into a Great Health Crusade, sponsored 
for the first time in history by a commercial 
organization. 

e Borden Company, by virtue ofits position 
as leader in the milk industry, is able to back 
this movement in a big way financially, and is 
glad to doso because all efforts to overcome 
malnutrition lead to greater consumption of 
milk, which is the child’s basic food. 

e 


Realizing the seriousness of the situation and the need 
for arousing mothers and giving them the knowledge 
and means to combat this great danger, the Nutrition 
Department of the Borden Company has been experi- 
menting with over 1,000 malnourished school chil 
in different parts of the country for two years. The re- 
sults of such experiments show conclusively that with 
the proper observance of the fundamental health rules 
and the addition of Borden’s Eagle Brand Milk to the 
child’s daily diet malnutrition can be entirely overcome. 

e 

Full information on malnutrition has been translated 
into familiar terms for the mother by the Nwérition 
Department of the Borden Company. It is contained in 
3 Little Books which you may have for the asking. If 
you want your child to be healthy you must get them 


and use them. They are called Keeping Your Child Fit, 


The Adolescent Girl and Menus for Little People. _ 

These three wonderful little books will give you 
simple, practical, useful help. They should be part of 
every mother’sequipment. Send for them today. Space 
does not permit going into more detail here about how 
= personally can do your bit in the Health Crusade, 

ut the 3 Little Books will show you. _ : : 

If your child is underweight, begin iving him mid- 
morning or mid-afternoon feedings of Eagle Brand Milk 
diluted in the proportion of 2 level tablespoonfuls to 
4 cup of cold water. Give this evety day in addition 
to his regular diet. J ; 

For Eagle Brand is pure cow’s milk — famous for 
more than half a century as the standard baby food. It 
is rich in all growth elements—in body and bone 
building elements, contains the three vitamins, and is 
thoroughly digestible. ‘ 

Try to enlist his interest by reading the story on these 

esto him. Get him to follow the doings of the 

errywells and he will soon take his health instruction 

asa e and enjoy it hugely. The Milkarpie stories 

published by the Borden Company, for children, will 
also help. They are free. 


THE BORDEN COMPANY 


Nutrition Department 
282 Borden Bldg., 350 Madison Ave. 
N 
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School and Camp 
Service 


Or 


pny oa? gel PEPE 2O! 
What About Your Child’s Future? 
"THE selection of a school for your child will prove one of the 

determining factors in his future. You who are considering a 

private school want to know that his individual needs will be 
cared for. You wish to be assured that 
he will be taught right living and right 
thinking, that his good habits will be 
developed and strengthened, that the 
watchful care and training of the faculty 
will be practically continuous and that he 
will receive the best physical care. You 
want to know that during each hour of 
the twenty-four only the best influences 
will be at work. Particular schools are 


adapted to meet particular needs, but the 
average parent is hampered in his selection by lack of infor- 


CAMPS 


What Do Summer Camps Supply? 


[* IS the same with summer camps. Whether your child attend 
a public or private school, the activities of the summer camp 

meet a very real need in supplementing the training of both 

school and home. It provides your S 

child with such an education as only ‘ a 

the outdoors can give, and it teaches ¢ . > - 

him the value of team work and co- \ °° 

operation with his fellows. Through z 

its sports it builds up his health and : . 

strengthens his self-control. More- 

over, it provides him with red-blooded 

adventure and wholesome good times, 

in contrast to the sort the average 

summer resort gives him. Again there 

comes up the problem of the selection . 

of a camp that will meet your child’s particular needs. 


OUR SERVICE 


To assist parents in choosing a school or camp for their children, 
CHILD LIFE has established a school and camp service. We are 
careful in making suggestions, and we are ready to furnish such 
information and data at our disposal as will aid parents in an 
intelligent selection. All schools and camps are personally invesii- 
gated before being placed on our list. If you are undecided about 
a school or camp to which to send your children, we are sure that 
our service will be helpful. 


Address ~°* 
E. EVALYN GRUMBINE, Director 


School and Camp Service 


CHILD LIFE 
536 S. Clark St. Chicago 
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WHO'S WHO 
IN "THE 2OO 


Number xX 


By RUTH BRADFORD 


ERE you ever introduced to a bird who could 
whistle like a quail, chirp like a robin, trill 
plaintively like a whippoorwill, cry like a catbird 
and give solos exactly like those of the swallow, 
blackbird, bluebird, redbird, nighthawk or almost 
any other feathered friend? Well, that's me. I’m 
just awfully clever—when it comes to singing. 
But oh, my dears, it takes practice! First I listen 
and listen and listen to the songs I want to learn. 
Then I practice them over and over again so that 
they'll be just perfect. Of course, all of my family 
aren't assmart as] am. Some just sing our regular 
family song—rich and beautiful and sort of gurgly 
and triumphant. I can sing that, too. Sometimes, 
just for fun, I learn how to whistle the tunes you 
whistle—"“The Star Spangled Banner” or “Yes, 
We Have No Bananas,” or something like that. 
Now and then I bark like a dog—just for variety. 
And once in a while when I feel extra frisky I scare 
off other birds by screaming like a hawk. During 
nesting season we men of our family are too busy 
to sing daytimes. But on moonlight nights—well, 
we just tune up and make a night of it. 

We do other things, though, besides solos and 
choruses. My goodness, yes! We act as night and 
day watchmen and.guard our nests. We have very 
nice nests—all grasses and sticks outside and root- 
lets and cotton and horsehair and such things 
inside. We are so sure we can protect them from 
enemies that we hang them in plain sight on the 
lower branches of trees or thickets. If big birds or 
medium sized snakes come to call we swoop down 
and fight. To protect our babies we'll even attack 
dogs and cats and men. If we find out that you 
are kind, though, and will not harm our four or 
six brown-spotted greenish-blue eggs, why, we'll 
perch on your window sill and build our nests right 
beside your doorway. 

Guess my everyday name and I'll tell you my 
fancy one—it's MIMUS POLYGLOTTUS. I'm 
about ten inches long and fly jerkily about as high 
up as tree tops. I like best to live down south and 
in California. Sometimes I go as far north as 
southern New England. 


If you ever visit the Gulf States during spring 
or summer you are sure to hear my family sing both 
day and night. Perhaps you will watch us eat 
our fruits and insects and will be glad to learn that 
we like cotton boll caterpillars and other insect 
pests that hurt crops. But I am sure that next to 
our singing you will enjoy the dances I have with 
my lady love just before nesting season. We stand 
in a very dignified fashion facing each other, and 
hop, hop, hop sideways again and again in the same 
direction. After we go a yard or so we go back 
in the same way. Very graceful and sedate is our 
dance—none of your fox trots or chicken hops for us! 
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Dear Children: Read about me on the preceding 
page, guess my name and color me in my really 
truly colors. Then send me before March 15 to 
Ruth Bradford, CHILD LIFE, Rand M¢Nally & Com- 
Pany, 536 S. Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. Be sure to 


NATURE STORIES 
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send your name and age and address with your page. 

The best page and answer by a girl wins a prize, 
and so does the best page and answer by a boy. 
The boys and girls who do the next-best pages and 
answers are listed on our Honor Roll. E 
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FOR YOUR BOY 
CAMP FAIRWOOD is located on Torch Lake, 
Michigan, in the famous Traverse Bay region. 
ee 9-18, well recommended, will be 


accepted. 

All activities are supervised. Resident physi- 
cian. Food and sanitation the best. Separate 
Junior, Intermediate and Senior Departments. 
Juniors given individual care—special quarters. 

IUustrated booklet free on request. 
Address: Capt. M. F. EDER, Ohic Military 
Institute, Cincinnati, O. 


CAMP NEECARNIS 


Big Star Lake, Mich. 


For Junior Girls 
and Boys 


Special accommo- 
dations for the care 
of yomeee children 
at this ideal camp 
for juniors. Experi- 
enced counsellors 
Plan each day's ac- 
tivities. eals 

carefully prepared by an experi- 
enced dietician. Su 
Play and long hours of rest. 


IUustrated Booklet Free Giving 
Further Information 
Miss EDITR C. HOLT, Director 


39 Fitch Place, S. E. 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


CAMP HALCYON FOR GIRLS 
Ten miles south of Holland, Mich. 150 acres on Lake 
Michigan. No tents. Enrollment limited. Individual 
supervision of diet, hours of sleep and _ recreation. 


Dp 
Especially equipped for girls under 14. Booklet. 


Mimi H. Garesche, 3622 Pine St. 
Directors { Ann O. Watt, St. Louis, Mc. 





ane SS ae | 
CAMP ARBUTUS 
For Girls 11-20 Years 


Located on Lake Arbutus in Traverse 
Bay region. Water sports, camp craft, 
nature study, crafts, photography, land 
sports, all under careful supervision. Res- 
ident physican. Booklet on request. 

EDITH A. STEERE 
Lock Box 147, Adrian, Michigan 








Supply A Real Need 


Whether your child attends a 
public or private school, the activi- 
ties of the summer camp meet a 
very real need in supplementing 
the training of both school and 
home. It provides your child with 
such an education as only the out- 
doors can give, and it teaches him 
the value of team work and co-op- 
eration with his fellows. 

Particular camps are adapted to 
meet particular needs, but the aver- 
age parent is hampered in his selec- 
tion by lack of information. 


OUR SERVICE 


To assist parents in choosing a 
camp for their children, CHILD LIFE 
has established a camp service. We 
are careful in making suggestions, 
and we are ready to furnish such 
information and data at our dis- 
posal as will aid parents in an intelli- 
gent selection. All camps are per- 
sonally investigated , before being 
placed on our list. If you are 
undecided about a camp to which to 
send your children, we are sure that 
our service will be helpful. 


Address 
E. EVALYN GRUMBINE, Director 
CAMP SERVICE 


CHILD LIFE 
536 S. Clark St. Chicago, Ill. 





CAMP WINNEPE 


WINNEPE has three divisions; 
midgets, juniors and_ seniors. 
Sogeel never for each. 

Splendid location and equip- 
ment, fine athletic field. Coun- 
selor for every five boys. 

hysician on staff. Every boy 
receives personal attention. 
Booklet upon request. Address 


HOMER L. THOMAS, Director 
1304 29th St. North 
Birmingham, Ala. 





aries 34 
~FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


For Girls 8-20 years. Lake Michigamme, Mich. 
At Camp Michigamme, the meal. the 
mental, the love for what is true and beautiful, 
all find opportunity for expression and develop- 
ment. Illustrated booklet upon request. 
Dorothy M. Wendels, Director 
714 Lawe St. Green Bay, Wis. 





OSHIB-WAH 


A Small Camp for Girls 
Lake Leelanau, East Leland, Michigan 


OSHIB-WAH girls under the immediate 
leadership of direetors, are given true out- 
“ha nies caieaes ta esis axe offered 

ceptional advéT*Sddition to athletics, 
cruising, dramatics and the 
many other activities which 
go with the woods and lake. 


Booklet sent to parents 
who are interested 
MRS. MARTIN D. ATKINS 
1360 E. 58th Street 
Chicago 





Minne-Wonka 
FOR BOYS 
Three Lakes, Wis. 


Midgets, 9 to 11, separate 
from main camp. Juniors, 
12 to 14; Seniors, 15 to 17. 
Completely equipped; spe- 
cialists for camp-craft; phy- 
sician and nurse on grounds. 


Complete information on 


Michigamme 

for girls 8 to 18. 

Offering a care- 
varied 


Address: CAMP CHA-TON-KA 


°/o Mrs. Wright Smith, Sec’y-Director 
1600 Arlington Rd. Route6 Independence, Mo. 
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By Dr. EMMETT DUNN ANGELL—The Play Man 
Author of Play, a Book of Games, Cage Ball Book, Real Games for Real Kids, etc. 


HE. walks were muddy as the result 
of a recent rain and Jack Randolph 
gave a final flourish with his broom, 

as he cheerfully taunted his chum Bert Lane 
who was briskly occupied with a similar task- 

“Put some pep into it!’ shouted Jack. 
“You said you could beat me and you’re 
only half through.” 

“Well, I could if my sidewalk were as short 
as yours,’ grumbled Bert, “‘but, gee whiz, 
I’ve got a longer sidewalk and you’ve got a 
better broom.” 

Jack crossed the street and added his 
broom to the task of cleaning the remaining 
few feet of sidewalk. They didn’t work very 
fast for it was no longer a race and there were 
many pauses while the two boys leaned on 
their brooms to talk about the things they 
had done and the things they wanted to do. 

“Gee, Andy Miller’s a dandy kid,” said 
Bert in one of the pauses. 

“He sure is,”’ replied Jack, “but his Dad 
is awful strict.” 

“That’s on account of his being a sea cap- 
tain. I guess sea captains have to be terrible 
strict because if they didn’t all sorts of things 
could happen, mutinies and things like that.” 
“But he’s kinda nice even if he is strict,” 


interrupted Jack, “and he did tell us dandy 
stories when he was here. My, I’d like to 
go to all of those out-of-the-way places where 
he’s been.” 

“‘Just the same it’s pretty mean to make 
Andy do arithmetic problems every Saturday. 
I wouldn’t want my Dad to do that to me,” 
protested Bert. “Specially when we have 
to go to school every other day.” 

“Well,” defended Jack, “Andy wants to 
be a sailor like his Dad, and Captain Miller 
told him that a sea captain had to know 
about navigation and if a fellow wanted to 
be a navigator he had to know arithmetic 
first. Andy’s good in everything but arith- 
metic and that’s why his Dad said that he’d 
have to do ten problems every Saturday 
morning before he could go out and play. 
Let’s go down and see if he’s got them all 
done.” 

Arriving in front of Andy’s house, their 
shrill whistles brought to the window a much 
troubled freckled face, and a much rumpled 
crown of red hair indicated that the young- 
ster under the fiery thatch had tugged at it 
vigorously in his effort to extract the answers 
to his arithmetical problems. Andy held up 
eight fingers and this silent signal was evidence 
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to his pals that the young mathematician was 

within two problems of the coveted goal. 

Jack and Bert walked down to the store. 

On their return, their whistled signal brought 

Andy to the window, but this time with 

nine fingers to indicate his progress. Another 

trip to the store and back again but all that 

Andy could offer were the same nine fingers 

and a doleful shake of his head. 

So the two boys perched on 

the fence and waited. 

They were just about 

ready to give up 

when Andy came 

bursting out of 
thehouse, shout- 
ing, “I got ’em, 

I got ’em all.” 
“It’s lucky 

youdid,’’said 

Bert, “for we were 

just starting off to 

Toppo’s without 

you.” 

“Well, better late 
than never,” chirped 
Andy happily as they ran 
towards Jack’s house to join 
Carol, Elizabeth, Mary Emily © ‘il 
and Billy Fosterwhohadgathered 
there ready to start for the Sat- 
urday afternoon play day at 
Toppo’s house. Andy would 
have been a miserable boy if his 
problem had kept him a pris- 
oner while all of his friends were enjoying 
the ingenious hospitality of the clever toy- 
making clown whose games had been a never- 
failing delight to the children of the village. 

The children made enough racket as they 
crowded through the gate and scrambled up 
the walk to bring their host to the door. 

. “Well, well,” greeted the ex-clown, “I was 
afraid you had forgotten old Toppo today.” 
“Forget you? Well, I guess not,” pro- 

tested Mary Emily loyally. “We would 
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have been here before but we had to wait 
for Andy. He has to do arithmetic all 
Saturday morning so he can be a nav-nav—” 

“Navigator,” prompted Andy. 

“That’s fine,” laughed Toppo. “If Andy 
is going to be a navi- 
gator, we’ll just have 
him navigate this shov- 

sv el out in the front yard 
and he’ll need a couple 
of assistants, so 
we'll put Bert and 
Jack on the job 
with him. Now, 
Mr. Navigator, 
listen to these 
directions care- 
fully and see if 
you can carry 
out instructions 

accurately.” 
~ ee ts 
said Andy, sa- 
luting in the 
most approved 

fashion. 
“Well, then,” 
Toppo told 
them, “you will 
find the south- 
east corner of 
the back yard covered with 
sand. Take these old brooms 
and shovels and make a circular path 
thirty feet in diameter and then inside 
of that circle make another twenty feet in 
diameter. Is that clear?” 

The three boys nodded. 

“All right. After you have made these 
circles, make two paths right across the big 
circle so that it divides both circles into four 
quarters, just like pieces of pie. Then scoop 
out little circles about four feet in diameter 
at the end of each path. Now if you boys 
think you can do this without any help, the 
others can come in and play with Scamper 
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while you are do- 
ing it. Ready?” 

“Tf it’s for a game,” piped up Elizabeth, 
“we want to help for then we won’t have 
to wait so long before we play it.” 

“Go to it,” said Toppo, “but remember 
Andy is the navigator and you’ll have to 
obey his orders.” 

Grabbing shovels and brooms, the children 
soon had the circles and paths clearly marked 
on the clean white playing field. 

“Now,” said Toppo, “‘you are all ready 
to play Wolf And Rabbits. Andy is the 
Wolf and the rest of you are Rabbits. 
The Wolf tries to tag a Rabbit; when a 
Rabbit is tagged the Wolf becomes a Rabbit 
and the Rabbit is the Wolf. The four 
circles at the ends of the paths are nests 
and a Rabbit is safe when he is in a nest, 
but only one Rabbit can be in a nest at one 
time. If you are in a nest and another 
Rabbit runs in, you have to run out. There 
are seven of you in the game, so that means 
that two of the Rabbits will always be with- 
Out nests. If more were playing we could 
make another path and more nests.” With 
Andy in the center and the Rabbits scattered 
around the big circular path, Toppo gave 


them the final 
instruction. 

“There are only three rules,” he said. 
“You must not run anywhere except in the 
paths and you must not turn back to a 
nest after you have once left it. You must 
go to some other nest, and the one last com- 
ing into a nest is the one entitled to it for 
the nests are goals and a Rabbit in a nest 
cannot be tagged. 

Finally. it grew too dark to play. 

“Gee, Mr. Toppo,” exclaimed Jack breath- 
lessly as they gathered around their host to 
say good-bye, “I think Wolf And Rabbits 
is just about the best game you have taught 
us so far.” 

“TI do, too,” agreed Bert, “and we could 
play it often if we only had as much sand 
as Toppo.” 

“Do you really think you have to have 
sand to play this game?” queried Toppo. 

“I know another way,” exclaimed Mary 
Emily eagerly. “You could make these 
paths with chalk on the floor of the playroom.” 

“Or use a tennis marker or play in firm 
beach sand,” added Andy. 

“Or in the snow!” cried Bert. 

“Fine!” said Toppo. ‘Of course you can!’» 
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AND DOLLY’S 


Designed by CHIQUET. With Patterns. 


OULDN'T you like Mother to make you a brand new 

wardrobe like Miss Dolly's? Here is a cunni little 
underwaist and bloomers, No. 4324, of fine nainsook. other 
can scallop the neck and sleeves of the waist and add a daintily 
embroidered motif in the front. Next comes a practical but 
very smart little school dress, No. 3860, to be made of black 
satin and worn with a dainty China silk blouse of turquoise 
blue trimmed with white pearl buttons. A gay little orange 
kerchief for the skirt pocket gives just the tee dash of color. 
And when you desire to help Mother you can put on an at- 
tractive little apron, No. 3687, of seein blue linen edged in 
black and white gingham. Appliqued, in a most striking con- 
trast, are two orange tulips—also of linen—with stitches of black 
yarn on the For a little party dress what could be more 
charming than No. 4243 of orange crepe de chine, with a collar 
and pointed border embroidered with white silk dots. The 
points and edge of the collar may be hemstitched, which adds 
to the daintiness of this pretty little frock, and a smart black 


satin bow on the left shoulder gives the final touch. Then to 
keep you safe and warm from the cold we plan a turquoise blue 
velvet coat, No. 4252, and trim the collar with some dark fur. 
Pin tucks around the neck give the desired fullness and at the 
same time furnish a dainty trimming. 


No. 4324 comes in sizes, 2, 4, 6, 8, 10 and 12 years. 
No. 4243 comes in sizes, 2, 4, 6 and 8 years. 

No. 4252 comes in sizes, 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. 
No. 3687 comes in sizes, 4, 6, 8 and 10 years. 

No. 3860 comes in sizes, 6, 8, 10 and 12 years. 


Patterns are 20 cents each. 


We are always delighted to answer any questions Mother 
may care to ask, if she will send a stamped self-addressed en- 
velope to CHILD LIFE Pattern Department, care Rand M¢Nally 
& y, 5360 S. Clark Street, Chicago. 


Send for our Robes de Chiquét fashion booklet containing the latest modes in children's apparel Price 25 cts. 
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BIRDS THAT FLY 


the Baltimore Oriole 
By Percy Pierce 


TO MAKE BIRD 

RETURN, TILT 
Vi | IT OVER TO ONE 
TO MAKE BIRD SIDE,WHEN 

LOOP, HOLD AS AA is LAUNCHING 

FIG. 3, AND GIVE 

STRONG, STEADY 

PUSH 


DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING AND FLYING THE BIRDS 


UT out carefully the bird, the bird's head and the parts A, B, C, AA and in their respective places over the cardboard A so 
AB, following black lines, bei 


. , being sure not to tear the paper. out in front. These edges are then turned under 
From a piece of cardboard, about the thickness of a writing tablet back, underside of the wings, like Figure 2. 


cut out ‘three pieces like patterns A, B, and C. These are to reinforce each wing. Now e the inside of 
the front edges of the wings and stiffen the head and also to give the bird of the 
- Past the lone plete f cardboard A do’ the front edge AA and 
e ° wn over ront 

AB shown or the . When this is dry fold the bird down the center 
dotted line, bending the cardboard with it. Then 
bend the outward . 

Paste the square end o 


\ and hold while the cardboard B is pasted in position 
ae ene eet ore errr te 1, like 
- these are dry. paste the underside of the flaps AA and AB down 


ait 
ie 


ig 





CHILD LIFE 


” Good Citizens’ Lemons 


MOTTO: Responsibility. 


CREED: 


make it better. 
PLEDGE: Every day I will do at least one thing to show that I am a good citizen. 


Public Property 

A good citizen uses but 
does not abuse public 
property. 

I am Public Property. 

I own all the streets, E 
alleys, sidewalks, street 
lights, water, parks, 
police stations, fire de- 
partments, public libra- 
ries and schools. My 
twin brother is Semi- 
Public Property. He 
owns the street cars, rail- 
roads, churches, stores, 
gas and electricity. 

We both keep all these things in 
order for the use of our brother, 
Private Property, and his family. 
He pays for all the things that belong 
to us and we are glad to have him 
use them whenever he wishes. But 
we sometimes wish that he and his 
children would be more careful with 
our things. We have to ask him to 
pay for the things he destroys or 
harms. 

But today I feel encouraged. Yes- 
terday evening I saw a crowd of 
children going along the street to- 
gether. Each of them wore a button 
with these words: “‘Good Citizens’ 
League.”’ I slipped into their meet- 
ing place with them and I saw that I 
need have no fear of these children 
doing any harm to public property. 

At the front of the room hung a 
big chart with these words at the 
top: “Rules for Public Manners.” 
As the roll was called each child re- 
sponded with a rule for public man- 
ners. Then they were printed on the 
chart. Here were a few of them: 
. “Be careful not to push when getting 
on a street car,’’ ‘‘Share all public 
apparatus with those who wish to use 
it,” and “Keep your toys and wagons 
out of the way of passers-by.” 

After that the children made a list 


fences. 


say anything against them. 


wisely guard its citizens. 


Message to CHILD LIFE Good Citizens 


From MRS. JOSEPH T. BOWEN 
Chicago Club Woman and Social Worker 


VERY child loves to carry a flag, and he loves the flag of his own country 
best of all because he knows it represents something which belongs to him. 
A good child is loyal to his parents; he would never allow another child to 
In just the same way he should be loyal to his 
flag, remembering that it is the symbol of his country and that he must uphold 
it ‘wherever he goes and whatever he does. To uphold the 
keep the laws of one’s country, not only the big laws but the little ones. It 
means not to spit upon the sidewalk or throw rubbish on the streets or drive 
faster than the speed limit allows or deface property, such as sidewalks and 
It means that big laws also must be kept, that one must not buy ON 
liquor or steal that which belongs to another person or take life or break any 

of the other laws which every country must make and enforce if it would 
The child who is loyal to'the flag of his country will 
keep its laws and thus be worthy of American citizenship. 


A GOOD CITIZEN 
Public Property 


1. I kept our sidewalk clear and clean. 
2. I picked up some broken Se 
3. I kept our alley clean. 
4. I obeyed all signs in the 
5. I was careful not to trample - | swards. 
6. I was careful not to paper on 
public walks or streets. ~< 
7. I used the cans for refuse in the park. 
8. I was careful not to crowd other people 
in street cars or in public places. 
as ea my seat in the street car to an 
older per 
10. I oa to the front of a crowded car 
11. I was very quiet at a public meeting. 
12. I read the yen libra: oe rules. 
13. I —- ore using my 
book from th y ele i library 
14. I was car not = disturb the people 
who were reading in the library. 
15. I returned my li books on time. 
16. I was careful not to monopolize - 
books and magazines at the li 
school books. 


17. I mended =v 
18. I erased all marks from my books. 
> I put a cover on books I borrowed. 
20. I erased or scrubbed marks from the 
school buil 
- : scrubbed marks from school desks. 
I shared the apparatus on the play- 


d fairly. 
e scrubbed ink spots from the school 


Set cette oben oe personal 
i or Sunday school to 
beautiful. 


keeping 


An Honor Point is awarded for each day a 
qpod cto deed is recorded. The monthly 
onor Roll lists the names of those who earn 
twenty-five or more points, and there is a 
prize for those who earn 250 points during 
twelve ae ane. Besides the ac- 
= fin eet bove, pee those 
ree 7 ourself tha ow you to 
a original activities 
eortished ~ ee awarded extra sea 

Marc lists must reach us by April 5 


I live in one of the best countries in the world and wish to do all I can to 


of the public otopertiil 
they used and decided 
what care they could help 
give them. I slipped out 
of that meeting, wishing 
that all private property 
owners and their families 
belonged to the Good 
es Citizens’ League. 


Prize Winning Essays 


How Can I Show My Good 
Citizenship at School? 


Love God and obey 

parents and teacher. Be 

said: to all schoolmates and _ polite 
to everyone. Take good care of all 
books. Do not destroy public prop- 
erty. Protect trees and flowers. Be 
fair in all games and a good loser. 
Try to make good grades honestly. 


Bobby Arcularius, 


Age 7 years Neosho, Mo. 


Children may be as good citizens 


as adults. In school each child has 
a chance to prove his good citizen- 
ship. The following rules are sub- 
mitted: (1) be courteous to teachers; 
(2) be prompt to obey; (3) do it 
pleasantly; (4) in line, do not push, 
especially younger children; (5) be 
proud to be ladies and gentlemen. 
Audrey Underhill, 
Peekskill, N. Y. 


League Membership 


Any boy or girl who is a reader of 
CuiLp LirE may become a member of 
the league and will receive a member- 
ship pin free of charge if he will send 
us his name, age, address and school, 
written clearly in ink. Branches of 
the league have been formed in 
schools and neighborhoods through 
out the United’States and in other 
countries. Any young —- or adult 


Age Io years 


This page is conducted by MISS LORI BROWN, Director of Civics, Perry School, Chicago. 
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who is interested in starting such a 
branch will be mailed a copy of the 
league handbook. Address all in- 
quiries to Frances Cavanah, manager, 
Cuitp Lire Good Citizens’ League, 
536 S. Clark Street, Chicago, Til. 


Original Activities 


Ten additional Honor Points were 
awarded for each of the following 
activities: 


The dolly which Cur_p Lire sent me for 
securing four subscriptions, I gave to- my 
church to be sold at the bazaar.—Marion 
Terstegen, Pasadena, Calif. 


I got some postal cards ready to be sent to 
the poor children in China.—Harold Marshall 
Finley, McConnelsville, Ohio. 


I earned money to buy all my Christmas 
gifts for Mother, Father, Sister and Brother. 
—Lida Gabriel, Littleton, Colo. 


I sent all my Christmas money to the bank 
except enough to pay for my subscription for 
Camp Lire for 1924.—Dorothy Quicksall, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


I gave the birds a Christmas feast.—Carl 
William Tiller, Battle Lake, Minn. 


I gave my big doll to a child that is poor.— 
Doris R. Nichols, New Rochelle, N. Y. 


I sold Christmas seals for the Tuberculosis 
— Morrow, Littleton, 
o. 


I saved a little dog from being run over by 
a truck.—Clarence W. Boehlke, Wanatah, Ind. 


I bought all my Christmas presents with my 
own money.—Anna Louise Mehring, Little- 


ston, Pa. 
Honor Roll 


The following members earned twenty-five 
or more points in December: Walter Adams, 
Viola Algrim, Donald Anderson, Jr., Evelyn 
Anderson, Mary Eloise Anderson, Ruth An- 
derson, Alice Mary Arretteig, Mary Ault, Lois 
Bailey, Harriet Bane, Carol Bates, Donna 
Benckendorf, John Beronek, Maxine Blue, 
Evelyn Blummenschein, Clarence Boehlke, 
Irene Borek, Bernice Boudreaux, James Cain, 
Mary Carch, Gladys Carlisle, Albert Chenicek, 
Bernard Cleaves, Eileen Coder, Donald H. 
Cofer, Ruth Cofer, Robert Collier, Marian 
Craig, Hazel Marie Craigo, Norman Dean, 
Craig De Good, Eunice M. Dills, Lorell 
Doubledee, Jeanette Duncan, Ludlow Elliot, 
Mary Falvey, Regina Falvey, Otillia Fanta, 
Peter Fanto, Harold Finley, Norma Filadt, 
Otto Foit, Eugene Frambach, Lida Gabriel, 
Betty Galloway, Helen Gardner, Mary Eliza- 
beth Gaumer, Pauline George, Ellen Glick, 
John Earl Goodwin, Laddie Gorgol, James 
Griffin, Earl Guernsey, Maude Guidry, Rena 
Guidry, Peter Wilson Hairston, Jr., John 
Harzdak, Robert Herron, Lillian Hooker, 
ames Tod Hoopes, Jane Hoops, Max Hoover, 

illiam Howath, George Hradek, Elmer Jan- 
kovsky, Frank Jankovec, Dorothy Jones, Mary 
Margaret Jones, Hynek Kaplan, Joseph Kast- 
ner, Pearl Klein, George Kolina, James Kos, 
George Kosik, John Kotaska, Joseph Kvapil, 

ip Lewis, Dorothy Longbrake, Aida Lukas, 
Bessie Lukes, Howard McFadden, Mildred 
Mack, David ‘Maloney, Thomas Markor, 
Gladys Marquardt, Don Martin, William 
aruna, George Masa, Alexander Mecko, 
Anna Louise Mehring, Louis Miller, Eleanor 
Morrow, Jane Moruner, Joe Moulis, Eloise 
Mouton, Doris R. Nichols, Dorothy Opphile, 
Helen Parker, Dorothy Parthemore, Adrian 
» Casmer Perz, John Pierce, Edgar 
Pragler, Dorothy Quicksall, Walter Quill, 
Rarine, Lorraine Reagan, Richard Reed, 
tude Riggs, Leona Rosenbaum, Walter 
Rotte, Edith Roys, Joseph Rudman, George 
k, Mary Jane Salmon, Harold Schumacher, 
Evelyn Sedivy, Richard Dunlap Shearer, Mil- 
dred Smejkal, George Smoltz, mard Sokol, 
a Sottoira, William Soucek, Janette 
Spaulding, Raymond Stefan, Anna Marie 
Stigler, Edrvard Stinar, Marie Streng, Hazel 
Tarbutton, Katharine Telfair, Marion Terstegen 
1 William Tiller, Hazel Tombaugh, Ruth 
Tombaugh, Irene Trezek, Clarence Triner, 
ink Vesely, Lillian Vesely, Dorthea Veiweg, 
Walsh, Hazel Wenk, Bosley Wilhelm, 
Wilkins, Annabelle Winter, Carlene 
olfe, Cora Wynhopp, Charlotte Yeiter, 
inerva Zavertnik, Louis Zeman. 




























































































































scenes that take one back to 
the romantic Spanish days- 
along the motor boulevards of 


Santa Fe superior service 
and scenery - plus Fred 
Harvey meals-your assur- 
ance of a delightful trip/ 


sil iis 


Pullmans via Grand 
Canyon National Park 


Harvey = - open all the year 
“all the way’ -Ynail 









t Mr. W.J. BLACK, Pass. Traf. Mgr. Santa_Fe System lines 
1180 Railway Exchange — Chicago. 

‘ Please mail to me the following Santa Fe Booklets 
i CALIFORNIA PICTURE BOOK-GRAND CANYON OUTINGS - CALIFORNIA UMITED- 
: Also details as to cost of trip. 

' 
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Scooter % Grebe; plumage generally brownish above 
’ and light brown and white beneath. 
Is ——_ WINNERS 
Cee oo CARROLL LEE BREWER, “Birdacres” 
For . -3NN St. Davids, Pa., age 8 year 
Af % Ny SAUNDERS GRACE, W. Ha 
You yee - Glendale, Calif., ‘ane ra 
HONOR ROLL 





Frances Abercrombie, Barbara Acker, 
Catherine Astleford, Charlotte Atwell, 
Anna Atwood, Miriam A ag ene oe ae 
i nia S. Baker, Ruth 

e, Meyer B. Barr, Saree Bercheae 
Rach Icher, Ethel N. Bliss, Eva Bolton, 
Eleanor Redean Booth, Jack Boyle, Ethd 
Adaline Brainerd, Charlotte Sige 
Mary E. Brock, Elizabeth Brockman, Ber. 
tha Brown, Louise Brown, Ruth Burk, 
a Burns, Roberta Corruthers, Mildred 

L. Caulkins, Rose L. Cogwsie Deroy 
Comforth, Mary Cogs 
Fr Eliseberh Cox, Martha Cox, Alden - 

rande! rge 

inia D. Culbreath, Donald od Bay. Fan 

avis, Jane Davis, Rose Savin 
Delp, Fi yllis Delp, Helen Delite Hare Harry . 

ickinson, 


s Dunham, Mary 

Elizabeth eta “Alice jEisenbach, TG 
Field Emmet, Marshall Ensign, Jane Fair. 
child, Laura Cox Failey, Muriel Faulkner, 
Elinor Fishman, Helen Fisk, rude 
Foster, Alice Frazee, Bertram Gibb, Billy 
Goodsey, Dorothy ‘Goldsmith, Edith A. 
Griffin, Natalie H. Gross, Marion Guernsey, 
Barbara Hall, Mary Halley, Doe ean 
Barbara E. Hanson, Mar, Horner, 
Louise Hepler, Lorena Hal eed, Elizabeth 
W. Horst, Dorothy Houghton, Louise E. 
Hubbard, Elizabeth fren Lucille It 
s, Bertram ia en R. 
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anet K yt, Keys, Ralph Kilmer, 
rold P. Kitchin, 30s cone wrenee Ru 
ae Lotta . uth 

Lay, Katharine Leman, Vee Le F. Leonard, 
Mary N. Letherman, Elizabeth Lichten- 
stein, Laura Loftis Helen M. Luhrs, 































MEE = every boy in town envy you. Get one of these Laxher, | Eliza Alice MeCuskey, Fay Me- 
di dashing ae ee with 8-inch disc wheels and big Neely, Helen heer eee Menke, 
ru tires. ow the fellows how fast you can go speeding ter Merri te er, Marjorie 
down the street these fine spring days. Seema Keene — r. Gert i = 
és This dandy scooter is built of steel except the big rubber tires Matguariee Ogden, Sarah. Paige, Marion 
and wooden handles. Even Dad can have fun with this scooter. . Palmer, Elizabeth R. Parker, Frances 
Patera, Jean Pendar, Gretchen Phelps, 
This scooter may be yours without cost Jock Pty, Conon Bu Eta. Hescies Herrict E. Pune 
Tell the mothers of your friends you, too, by telling her friends sabel Thomas. Quinn, Jae Tecan 
about CHILD LIFE and how much about it. ™ Recon | Homer: BN 
fun you have reading it. Take this Send us four new subscriptions nolds, Robert S. Rich, Virginia Ric 
copy and show them “In Music other than your own and the $12.00 Charles A. Robertson, Patrice 
Land,” “Little Artists,” “Good You have collected and your own Helen R. Robinson, Marie L. Selling, Neg 
Citizens’ ” KT, «ec? address so we can send you the a Eu Seibert, Je.. Fe 
itizens’ League, Joy Givers Shaw, ha Shoch, 
Club.” scooter postage prepaid. 
They’ Don't wait until tomorrow. Go Ruby a ‘Smith, Robert N. 
ey'll see what a wonderful out today and send your order for ere B. Stiles, Jean ee ong 
magazine CHILD LIFE is for their the scooter tonight. Sumner, Kathryn Swartz, Robert erry, 
children and will give you a sub- Every boy in town will want to Evelyn Tudman, Marion Twining, van 





scription. Mother will gladly help ha after Arsdale, Valerie G. von Sasser Whee 
gladly heip ve one they see yours. Walker’ Mary E. W. ily C. White, 


CHILD LIFE Ruste, Webibfuck, Pl nee Ru 
ite Ruth 
ieee Tee W Polly Wright, 


536 South Clark Street Chicago, Iilinois Hugh Yancey, penne Young, Mary io 
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WRITTEN AND ILLUSTRATED BY BESS DEVINE JEWELL 


Pudgys Mother had some magazines she 
wanted to put away to look at later, so Pudgy 
took them to the attic The attic was dark and 
mysterious but he went right in— 

JUST LIKE THIS 


‘ . soa 


Fi 


He stumbled over something in the darkness. 
It was an old lamp _ He thought of Aladdin and 
wondered if there might be a genie in this lamp. 
Hoping there wouldn't be, he rubbed it anyway— 

JUST LIKE THIS 


e 


Suddenly he heard something move. 
weak in the knees Sure enough, there was the 
genie. All he could see in the darkness was the 
gleam of his red eyes— 


JUST LIKE THIS 


He felt 


Oh how he wished he hadn't rubbed the lamp; 
but he tried to be brave as the genie came toward 
him. Then the genie said, “Meow! O, but 
Pudgy felt relieved to feel old Fluff— 

JUST LIKE THIS 


poe 


= 


The old cat didn’t know what a good joke she 
played on Pudgy. She went over to a corner and 
Pudgy followed her. When he looked down he 
saw four of the cutest little wiggly kittens— 


JUST LIKE THIS 


Pudgy thought, ‘‘Well, the genie did visit me 
after all, and what more could I want than four 
little kittens?"" He put them in an old hat and 
brought them down to get some milk— 


JUST LIKE THIS 





CHILD LIFE 


What Have You 
Planned for Your 


Child’s Vacation? 


Have you made plans for the care of your 
children during the coming summer when 
you leave on your own vacation trip? 

Have you been able to make arrange- 
ments so they will have a happy time and 
yet be given the very best care possible? 


Health and Happiness 
Camp for Girls and Boys 


To meet the demands of thinking parents 
Orchard Hill Camp for Children was estab- 
lished three years ago. Everything here is 
planned for the happiness and welfare of 
the younger children. The sanitation is 


above reproach, the food is supervised by a . 


dietician who has made a study of the 
needs of childhood. 

The summer's activities are carefully 
planned so as to leave delightful memories 
of boat trips, hikes, excursions, swimming 
hours, picnics and jolly times. Swimming, 
rowing, and dancing are taught by experi- 
enced teachers. Swings, teeterboards, slides 
— sand piles provide opportunity for free 
play. 

A portion of the day is given over to 
quiet occupations such as painting, bas- 
ketry, and constructive occupations, while 
long hours of sleep at night with one or 
more rest periods during the day, all on 
screened porches, are conducive to growth 
and development. 


Every Hour Carefully Supervised 


The camp is under the personal direction of 
B. who has made a detailed study 


Dr. Edit 
of child health. She is assisted by a staff of coun- 
selors who are especially adapted to the supervision 
of children, and who study the children individually 
in order to help them develop normally. 

This exclusive children’s camp is open to a selected 
group of girls from three to fourteen and little boys 
from three to ten. 


For illustrated booklet of information write 


Orchard Hill Camp for Children 
St. Charles, Illinois 


a 
7" 


THE CRAZY STORY OF DIZZY LIZZIE 
(Continued from page 152) 

the children rushed into her room and invited 

her to go bathing, she ran off with them and 

forgot to take it with her. It had been a calm 

day. But no sooner had she jumped into the 


March, 1984 


surf than a squall came up; and before she had 
time to call for help she was being wafted out 


to sea on the surface of the water. 


Indian Ocean, round the Cape of Good Hope 
and all the way home to her own country. 

Her parents, who had given her up for 
lost, were overjoyed at her return. So was 
Aloysius the Awkward. He had not whistled 
since she had left, sorrowfully blaming him- 
self that his advice about the loose tooth had 
caused his sister’s tragic disappearance. He 
put on a clean pair of linen ears to celebrate 
her return. In fact the whole family was so 
delighted to see her that Lizzie thought this 
would be a good time to ask for something. 
And what do you think she asked for? The 
same old thing—one crazy day a week. And 
to her great surprise her parents gave in. 
Secretly they were afraid that if they didn’t 
she would go away again. 

“ All right,” said her father. ‘‘Every Tues- 
day you can be crazy. But only on the con- 
dition that you are strictly sensible the rest 
of the week.” 

When this and the story of her adventures 
got to be known among the children of the 
town, Lizzie became a great heroine. Other 
parents soon followed the example of her 
mother and father; and finally Crazy Day was 
observed by everybody as a regular thing. 

And it is said that on account of this custom 


‘the people of that town became famous in 


time for their sensibleness. There were two 
reasons for this: one was that they had been 
allowed to work off their craziness as children; 
and the other that as grown-ups they were 
compelled to stop working and take a thorough 
rest one day a week. For on Tuesdays the 
noise was so great in that country that 
mothers and fathers had to descend into what 
were called Parent Cellars. These were sound- 
proof underground passages where the parents 
played dominoes with one another while the 
children celebrated Crazy Day, that great 
institution which was given to the world by 
Dizzy Lizzie. THE END 


She was 
blown right down the Persian Gulf, across the 
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CLUB MOTTO: 


The only joy I keep is what I give away 


Since children are the real Joy Givers, CHILD LIFE is providing them with the Joy Givers’ Club. 
The purpose of this Club is to give joy to the readers of CHILD LIFE and to encourage expression 


in its members. 


Any reader of CHILD LIFE of twelve years of age or under may become a member of this club 
whether a regular subscriber or not. 


This department is composed of original creations by the children themselves. 


Short joy-giving contributions in prose, verse, or jingle are welcome. 


Well illustrated stories are 


especially desired. All drawings should be done on white unruled paper. 
The contributions must be original and be the work of children of twelve and under. 
If you know ways to give joy to others, write about it in story form, and send your story to CHILD 


LIFE. Miss Waldo will give your letters and contributions personal attention. 


be returned. 


For Joy Givers’ Club membership cards write to 


CARE OF RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY 





SPRING 


HE sun shines bright in spring- 
time 

And children love to play. 

Flowers bloom in springtime 

And I love every day. 


VIVIAN RHEA NEWSOME 
Age 5 years McKinney, Texas 


FAIRIES 


N and out they come and go, 

Fluttering their gauzy wings; 

Dainty shades and pastel colors, 
Fairies are such pretty things. 


Breathing o'er the rambling roses, 
Sitting on the flowers fair, 
Chatting on in conversation, 
Flitting here and flying there. 


Till the sun-pink clouds appear, 
Then they fly away. 

Never, never are they seen 

In the light of day! 


JANE DU BOoIs 


Ageg years Port Said, Egypt 





No manuscripts .can 


ROSE WALDO, Editor 
536 S. CLARK STREET 









Two CHILD LIFE Readers 


Dear Miss Waldo: 
HERE I am reading CHILD LIFE. 
I have the short curls. I am 


always eager to get my copy of 
CHILD LIFE. 
magazine. 


It is a lovely child's 
Have you other readers 


185 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


up here in northern Ontario? 
Yours very truly, 


IRIS SAUNDERS 
Age 9 years New Liskeard, Ont. 


IN THE MOUNTAINS 


ACH mountain holds a glory, 
a treasure bright and fair, 

An everlasting pleasure for travelers 
going there. 

It holds a tiny valley, with orchards 
fruited deep, 

And little squares of corn fields and 
fleecy flocks of sheep. 

The road is like a ribbon, winding 
here and there, 

While all along beside it, are moun- 
tain daisies fair. 

And spread out there before you 
like a patchwork quilt, you know, 

All done in softest colors, the corn 
and wheat fields grow. 


JEAN HOCH 


Age 9 years Marion, Kansas 


Kleinert’s Genuine 


Jiffy Baby Pants 


are equally popular with baby and 
his mother—the soft pneumatic 
waist and knee bands are a pat- 
ented Kleinert feature. In small, 
medium, large, and extra large 
sizes, in natural, white, and 
color. 


Kleinert’s Sleeve Bibs 


are very cunning and immensely 
practical, in white, pink, or blue 
rubber with contrasting bindi 


Pure Gum Crib Sheets 


with grommets in the corners are 
indispensable in a well-ordered nurs- 
ery. Guaran to protect the 
mattress from water and acids. 
Easily cleansed. 

Kleinert’s also make handy Rub- 
ber Sheeting Squares and Rubber 
Blankets to cover the whole mat- 
tress. 


Buster Brown Hose Supporters 


have all the stretch below the buckle 
—safe from the teeth. Buy 

for active children—they wear 
much longer. 


1. B. KLEINERT RUBBER CO. 
485 Fifth Ave. New York 
Cor. 41st St.—opp. the Library 


_  —@ 


CHILD LIFE 


CURLY-TAIL POSSUM 
MAKES A VISIT TO 
THE HEN HOUSE 


HERE are many kinds of 
workers 
In all this great wide world, 
Some are thrifty and fast and spry 
And some are mischievous, hard to 
spy. 

Curly-tail Possum was having 
great fun. He was watching Jean 
Jay, the bluejay, and Blackfeathers 
quarreling. 


“It doesn’t pay to quarrel. 
No, siree, 
It doesn’t pay, you know, 
I think you soon will see” 


Curly-tail shouted at them. 

“Keep your voice to yourself,” 
retorted Jean Jay angrily, “or I'll 
get an egg and throw it at you,” 
he added. ; 

The very thought of eggs made 
Curly-tail hungry. He remembered 
that he had had no breakfast that 
morning. He started at once for 
Farmer Smith's to get some eggs, 
for, you know, possums dearly love 
eggs. It was a very, very foolish 
thing to do. 

He should have waited until 
dark and Curly-tail knew it, too. 
But he didn’t tare, oh, my no! 
He didn't care a bit, at least, he 
didn’t just then. He was too 
hungry to think of anything but 
that round little stomach of his 
that needed filling. «Oh, my, my, 
my, my, what a terrible mistake 
that little possum did make! Yes, 
siree, he made a terrible mistake. 

Curly-tail got the eggs and was 
coming home when _ something 
caught onto his tail and he was 
caught. It was Farmer Smith's 
boy who had caught Curly-tail at 
last. Curly-tail gave a frightened 
little squeak. Oh, how he did wish 
he had stayed at home, content 
without any breakfast. But it 
was of no use wishing, now that he 
had gone and been caught by 
Farmer Smith's boy. 

Curly-tail was carried to a cage 
and left alone until morning. In 
the cage there was plenty to eat, 
not to mention five newly laid eggs 
and lots of other good things that 
possums like to eat. 


March, 1984 


Mother 


Says: 

“E-Z” Waist Union 
Suits are so cool 
and 


com: 
for children 


r my children wore 
underclothi 


. . | 
health that I wouldn't think of let- 
ting them wear any other kind. 

“TI feel sure that every mother will 
be interested in knowing that ‘“‘E-Z” 
Waist Union Suits are not only 
cooling for the lively little ones, 
of the pleasant Nainsook fabric of which 
they are made, but that will also 
stand the strain of the wildest and the 
rub of the tub.” 

Ai che Sunsens ces of soak Seine ant Gxt 
Buttonholes won't tear. break or  § 
Garter pin is kept straight in a “ 
tape so that it can’t tear the 

ell made throughout, in size, 
st wherever necessary. 
in athletic knee for boys and bloomer 
for girls. Each suit sealed in an individ- 
ual, sanitary, glassine envelope. 


Union 


UIT 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


The Standard By Which To Measure 
All Children’s Underwear 


DEPARTMENT 
OF MOST GOOD STORES 
Write for our 
Nainsook Booklet “L” 
The E-Z Waist Co. 


Dept. No. 1 
61 Worth Street, New York 
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(67a Tile 
Helps the 
Under- Ie 
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r. your child is not thriving as he 
should—if he is fretful and un- 
derweight—it is almost certain that 
he is not getting the complete food 
' value of his mi 


Mother's milk is tential most per- 
fect food for infants. Cow’s milk 
is the best known substitute. But 
cow's milk was intended for the 
calf, and is not always easy for the 
infant’s delicate stomach to digest, 
—without proper modification. 


Modify Baby’s Milk with 
Knox Sparkling Gelatine 


Of the various milk modifications pre 
scribed by physicians, scientific investiga- 
tion shows that the most important is 
“gelatinized"’ milk, which renders the milk 
more easily digestible and assures a more 
complete assimilation of all the nutriment 
of the milk. his means that you soak 
one level tablespoonful of Knox Gelatine 
in % cup of cold milk from the baby’s 
formula, for ten minutes; cover while 
soaking. Then place the cup in boiling 
te ote until gelatine is fully dis- 
id this dissolved gelatine to the 
osory ‘of a milk or r “<4 formula. 
(Ask your physician about 


KNOX 


SPARKLING 


GELATINE 


“The Highest Quality for Health” ¢ 


Free Book on the Health 
Value of Gelatine . 


Science has discovered many important 
facts about the value of plain, edible gela- 
tine, in addition to its importance in infant 
ing—facts such as 
1. Its value to growing children as a 
growth and strength-promoting food; 
2. As a supplementary food in cases of 
malnutrition; 
3. In the diet of invalids and conva- 
lescents: 
4. To those with delicate appetites as a 
tive agent in conveying the full 
nutriment of other wholesome foods; 
and in a variety of other uses. These 
facts have been collected in a book, ‘‘The 
Health Value of Gelatine,” which will be 
sent you, free, upon receipt of 4c to cover 
your grocer's name. 


Health Dept. 


Charles B. Knox Gelatine Co., Inc. 
145 Knox Avenue Johnstown, N, Y, 


Joy Givers Club 


“Next time let's hope I'll be 
content, 

This time I wish I'd thought before 

I went. 

But it can't be naabad now, I'm in 

a fix, 

Penned in between a cage of sticks,” 
squealed Curly-tail sadly. It was 
his way of singing, but if you or I 
had heard him, we would have 
thought he was merely barking to 
himself. 

Although Curly-tail had plenty 
to eat and drink he wasn't happy. 
What he wanted was freedom; he 
didn’t care worth a cent whether he 
starved or not. One day, the 
fourth day he had been in captivity, 
his face brightened and a funny 
little smile began to grow on his 
sharp little face. It grew and grew 
and grew until it seemed as if his 
face must surely split where the 
smile was. 

Curly-tail gnawed and gnawed 
the sticks until at last they broke 
and he was free once more. 


HOMER B. MOFFETT 
Age 9 years 


Dear Miss Waldo: 
WANT to write to tell you that 
my sister and I enjoy CHILD LIFE 
so much we just couldn't do with- 


out it. We always look for Pudgy 
first. Our grandma gave us CHILD 
LIFE for Christmas. Now we will 
get it through the mail with our 
names printed on the wrapper. I 
am sending a picture of my sister 
and me. 

We had such a jolly Christmas. 
It snowed the night before so Santa 
could come in his sleigh. I hope he 
remembered all the poor children. 
He said he would. 

STANLEY HUFF 


Age 5% years Bremen, Ind. 
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N a woman’s club in a western 
city, an interesting experiment 
was made. Various recipes for des- 
serts were distributed, and the 
members were asked to try them and 
vote on them at the next meeting. 
The questions to be taken into con- 
sideration were these: 
Did “your font as A eo. te ask 
to digest? Did yeu ou find Dae pinata to cae 


Economical? Did it look attractive? Did 
it taste as good as it looked? 


There was one recipe to which 100 women 
out of 100 vo an emphatic “yes”on 
every question. 


Here is the recipe calling for the Onees 


and wholesome combination of oranges with 


KNOX 


SPARKLING . 


Chere 


* ==. os * 


“The ego) Quality for Health” 


ee Fluff Dessert 


Knox Sparkling Gelatine 
5 pa oan water 1 —, omen juice 
4 ou cup boiling water 
eugat whi Ps exes 
2 ~ lespoonfuls Lady Fingers or 
lemon juice stale cake 
Soak gelatine in cold water 5 minutes; 
Soave in boiling water. sugar, 
hen dissolved add lemon juice. Strain 
oat aig and add orange juice and 
mixture begins to stiffen, 
vain = wire whisk, until light; then 
add egg w 


ites, beaten until stiff, and beat 
ao Say oon Turn into mold lined with 
pint whipped cream 
eee eS in Seen ct whl ites of eggs. 
Free—Dessert and 
Salad Recipes 


Recipes for every, occasion are given in Mrs. 
Knox’ s books, ‘Dainty Desserts” 
“Food Economy.” These will be sent you 
together with “The Health Value of Gela- 
tine,” upon receipt of 4c. to cover postage, 
and your grocer’s name. 


Charles B. Knox Gelatine Co., Inc. 
145 Knox Avenue Johnstown, N, Y, 


KNOX. 
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Are Earning 


t- -- The Key to More Money- ~- 


Mothers 


Money 


AVE you been forced to 

forego advantages for 
your children which you knew 
to be rightfully theirs? 


The mounting cost of living 
has made many mothers wish 
for some convenient way to 
earn additional funds without 
depriving her children of the 
companionship and care she 
owes them. Among the very 
few occupations that will allow 
her to choose her own hours, 
that will not demand a large 
proportion of her time and that 
will not exhaust her for the 
duties of motherhood is that 
offered her by Cuitp LIFE 
Magazine. 


Scores of mothers whose chil- 
dren are reading CuiLp LIFE 
are earning extra money in 
their spare time to give their 
children the opportunities that 
are rightfully theirs. These 
mothers tell other mothers how 
much pleasure, education and 
training their own little ones 
find in every issue of CHILD 
LIFE. 


For thus securing subscrip- 
tions, mothers are earning sev- 
eral dollars a day in their spare 
moments only. You, too, can 
earn money like this—and with- 
out previous experience. If you 
are interested in this dignified 
way of earning money and of 
doing a real service to other 
mothers, simply mail the cou- 
pon below. 


RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 
530 S. Clark St. 
Chicago, III. 


Gentlemen: Your offer to tell me how other 
mothers are earning more money sounds good. 
ao obligation to me, please tell me all 
about it. 


CHILD LIFE 


Dear Miss Waldo: 


FB YERY summer we go to camp 

in Northern Wisconsin. We 
live on an island in log cabins and 
fish every day. It is very cold in 
the mornings but in the afternoons 
it is very warm, and this is the time 
we go in swimming. We also go 
on many picnics and hikes to differ- 
ent lakes and cook our own meals 
and toast marshmallows. Before 
we go to bed, we play “hide and 
seek” or croquet. 


NANCY POOLE 


Age 7 years Lake Forest, Ill. 


NANCY POOLE 


Dear Rose Waldo: 


| CERTAINLY do enjoy CHILD 

LIFE. You make it so interesting. 
I have never seen a page | did not 
like. 

I cannot tell you how much I 
enjoyed “The Wonder Balls.” It 
is a very fine Christmas story. 
“The Really Truly Christmas Tree” 
is another good story. I have 
laughed and laughed over “The 
Crazy Story of Dizzy Lizzie.” I 
surely did enjoy “Now and Then” 
and am very sorry that it is finished. 
I have always liked The Jolly J's. 
Jock surely is a mischief maker. I 
always liked the Joy Givers’ Club 
and am so glad that I belong to it. 


Yours truly, 


ANGELA W. LUTHER 
Age 10 years 


March, 1984 


The Foundation of 
Musical Training 


Every child is a natural lover of 
music. Parental encouragement, 
helpful suggestions and practical 
aid in developing musical accuracy 
is something that every boy and 
girl deserves. 

There’s nothing like good music in the 
home where there are children and there’s 
nothing like a Holiner Harmonica for good 
music. True in tone, accurate in pitch and 
perfect in workmanship. Ask your dealer 
for the free instruction book. If he is out of 
copies, write M. Hohner, New York for one. 
Hohner Harmonicas are sold everywhere— 
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ARMONICAS 


that 
ees 
dren—that parents 


essary, for now 
is a scientific 


ee ousands of Rabe in all 

Saar en aan educators. 
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astartling book which describes this system and outlines 
= work of The Parents Associati: 

‘oday and the book will be sent free—but do it 
concngemest Pan never appear here again. 

TH PARENTS ASSOCIATION 

Department 963 Hill, Ohio 


ASTHMA 


aaa assurance of comfortable repose 
ls to every sufferer from asthma. 


r Phe _ Ene of Vapo-Cresolene is 
ue to— 


Continuous treatment while the pa- 
tient enjoys undisturbed rest. 

Avoidance of internal eateiiek 

Prompt relief. Unquestionable merit. 


“Used 
while 


you 
sleep” 
The Household remedy for 
: bronchial troubles 
Send for descriptive booklet 73B 


Sold by Druggists 
THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO. 










| Does Your Child Kick 
The Covers Off? 


= § 






This Cover Fast- 
ener Prevents It 









All night long—in spite 

of rolling and tossing— 

your child will be se- 

cure from drafts andcold 
if you fasten the covers in place with Universal 
Cover Fasteners. Simple to attach. Will not dam- 
age bed clothing. Elastic bands allow freedom of 
movement and it cannot scratch or injure the 
child. For sale in children’s and notion departments 
and baby stores. OR SEND $1.00 TO— 


Universal Cover Fastener Co. 
Dept. 3-A125 East 23rd Street, New York City 




















































SCHOOL AT HOME 


Let Calvert School teach your child in your own 
home and give him a better education than if he 
went out to day school. It furnishes the lessons, 
all books and materials and guides and supervises 
the work. Established over 25 years ago, it is 
successfully teaching thousands of pupils from 4 to 
12 years of age scattered over the entire face of the 
globe and its methods and courses of study are 
world famous. Write for information to 


CALVERT SCHOOL 
11 Chase St., Baltimore, Md. 
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Priscilla Personal 
Stationery 


distinction to ‘your correspond- 
Bence. Dainty, correct, inexpensive. Mail me 
a dollar with your name and address plainly 
printed in 3 lines, You will promptly receive 


200 Single Sheets 6 x 7 in. $] 











































100 Envelopes to match 

(Both White Bond paper, hand- 
somely printed in rich Blue Ink) 
@ Satisfaction guaranteed. Send your order now. 


HERMAN GOLDBERGER, 110-W High St., Boston, Mass. 
En business since 1899 : 


















































EASY TO HANG UP THINGS 
oeeapatiee emai pievures.o0.. oa 
cally arranged by fastening with 
Moore Push-Pins 
Glass Heads—Steel Points 
For directories or phone books use 
Moore Push-less 
- Hanger with the Twist” 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 

















































Joy Givers Club 


Dear Miss Waldo: 


THINK there is nothing as in- 
teresting in all CHILD LIFE as 


the Joy Givers’ Club. 


I wish you would put my name 
on the list of those who want letters, 
if you can. After I have read my 
CHILD LIFE magazines, I give 
them to some of my friends to look 
at. They all like them I am sure. 
Who's Who in the Zoo I like next 
best to the Joy Givers’ Club, but I 
like the latter the best. 

MARTHA MuUZZY 
Age 104 years Paterson, N. J. 


Dear Miss Waldo: 


] AM sending a poem about spring 
that I made up when I was a 
little tot. 

I like everything in CHILD LIFE 
about the same, but the Joy 
Givers’ Club is what I like best. 
I will try to be a true Joy Giver. 

Your devoted friend, 


MARY DOBBINS 


SIGNS OF SPRING 


[IPTLE Robin Redbreast, sitting 
on a tree, 

Every note he pipes means spring 
to me. 

Can't you tell by the apple tree, 

With blossoms, swaying, bursting 
free, 

That spring has come for you and 
me? 

MARY DOBBINS 
Age 9 years Battle Creek, Mich. 


Dear Child Life: 


WAS so glad to receive your 
“ Jetter that I thought I would 
have to write right away. I will 
try to write often and I will tell 
you the things I like best in CHILD 
LIFE. In departments I like 
History Hall, Just Like This, The 
Jolly J's, Funland and the rest of 
them. In stories I like best “Dizzy 
Lizzie," “Now and Then” and 
nearly all the rest of them, too. 
I do think that all the people that 
are trying to make it a good maga- 
zine ought to be called Joy Givers. 

With loving greetings to you, 


EVELYN ROBINSON 
Age 9 years Merced, Calif. 





Spring Frocks 
for Children 


Prok the very young lady's 
Spring wardrobe, McCut- 
cheon offers a complete assort- 
ment of adorable little dresses. 
Each frock is carefully made and 
becomingly youthful in style. 

The young miss above wears 
a dainty dress of white dotted 
Swiss with smocking and French 
knots in pastel shades of silk. 
The perky ribbon bows are in 
two colors to match the em- 


broidery. Its deep hem is put 
in by hand. — 
Sizes2to6 . $5.50 


For play, there is a bloomer 
dress in a printed, fast color 
figured cotton material, smocked 
and piped in a harmonizing 


shade. 

Sizes2to6 .. .-. $4.50 
Imported Irish Dimity in 

white fashions another model. 

Hand smocked in blue or laven- 

der with its narrow collar and 

cuffs finished in buttonhole 


stitch. 
Sizes 3 to 6 $5.95 


MAIL ORDERS 


Orders or inquiries to McCut- 
cheon's by mail always receive 
immediate and painstaking atten- 
tion assuring satisfaction and a 
prompt delivery. 





James McCutcheon & Co. 


Department No. 69 


345 Fifth Avenue - New York 


OME on, join the big procession 
Climbing up the hill, 
Jack and Joan and Jim and Fritzie, 
Anne and Ruth and Phil. 


Play at following the leader, 
Turning corners square; 

Follow closely without spaces, 
Riders have a care. 


Speeding up, beware of car tracks, 
Watch your friend the cop; 

Till he signs to check the traffic, 
It is wise to stop. 


Only wheels with New Departure 
On the driving gear 

Can you trust in such processions 
Not to interfere. 


Just a touch upon the pedals, 
Gently pushing back, ; 
That’s the joy of NEW DEPARTURE 
With its safety knack. 


NEW DEPARTURE JUNIOR 
Coaster Brake 
For Childrens’ Velocipedes 


ae velocipede is brim full of 
joy for the very little one, if 
only it is safe, and now that it can be 
equipped with the New Departure 
Junior Coaster Brake, he can stop it 
instantly with neither shock nor jar. 
The child will glory in the control it 
gives him, and he doesn’t even have 
to learn. He just pushes back slightly 
on pedals, and the brake works. 
Errands become a joy when they can 
be done a-wheel, and the frailest child 
will grow strong with the health- 
ful exercise a velocipede will give. 


THE NEW DEPARTURE MFG. CO, 
BRISTOL, CONN. 


Reprinted by permission from John Martin’s Book, The Child Magasine 
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Heroine: You. 
OntLp: Yours. 


Pzecr: Mummy, I want something 
to do. 


Moree: Oan’t you play with your 

dolis or read? 
Psrecr: I can't play with my dolls all 
the time and I've my boo! ery 
le one. 


Dear, dear! wish some 
geal Gillies wine eae 
What's a Good Fairy? A 


MorTHER: 
Good Fairy 


Preer: 
new rt 
Mors I talking to myself, 
or But 1 u telly you a story if you want 
Pseer: A new one? 
: Well, no—o. 
out the endow): But 
I know your old ones by heart already. 
Mummy, hare cos comes a lady up the 


Scens: 
Time: 


CO 


‘TH GOOD FAIRY & 


One Act 


Your home. 
This minute. 


you spose, oh, hy? whe tes 


walk. Do 
) she could be the Good Fairy 


a book under her arm with the beauti- 
fullest paceaee on it. Oh, Mummy, she's 
ringing the doorbell. 


MoTHER pasting the door): 
you come in? 


Cuitp Lire Lapy or Taz Goop Fairy 
call her): I have 


Won't 


twelve indoor alae “ys color, Siceares =. 
famous , stories by famous writers— 
a whole year of cuterealnmens an d instruc- 
tion, too. 

Preeer: Mummy, fg ~ I was 
right. She is the Good Fairy 

Morser: Yes, P she and s 
see that you get the fairy a ig and 


EPILOGUE 
by the Coupon 


CHILD L 


IFE, 538 S. Clark Street, Chicage 


‘Send Curip Lire starting with April, 1924 to 


Here's $3.00—or—remind me to send $3.00 


March, 1984 
* 


Dear Child Life: 


I ENJOY reading CHILD LIFE very 
much. I think it is a good 
Christmas present. When I got 
my one for December I was rather 
sad because I thought that was the 
last one I was going to get, but 
when Mother told me that my aunt 
had paid for another year I was 
very happy. I think it is a very 
nice magazine for children. I like 
reading the stories and then the 
cut-outs. I like to cut out the 
dollies and toys that are in the 
magazine. Most all the children 
at school liké to look at it. The 
teacher likes it very much, too. 


MARY CODDINGTON 
Macleod, Alberta, Canada 
Age 10 years 


A GAME 


AVE as many holes in the 
ground as there are children. 
Then get some stones and put them 
into the holes. Have one child in 
front of the other children and give 
him a marble. 


Then he throws the marble and 
tries to get it in one of the holes. 
Then the one in front runs after 
the one that got the marble in the 
hole. 

HARVEY M. EHLERS 
Age 84 years Chicago, II. 


Dear Miss Waldo: 


I LIKE to read CHILD LIFE. 

May I be a Joy Giver? | 
have read the letters and poems 
others have sent and I would like 
to send them, too. I live in Cuba 
and like to play with the Cuban 
children. I can speak Spanish 
pretty well, because last year | 
went to a Cuban school. 

Cuba is a very queer place. If 
you drive out into the country 
you can see funny, thatched houses 
with only the ground for a floor. 
In summer ladies use their fans so 
much they soon wear them out. 
In the morning Chinamen come 
around with vegetables, carrying 
them in baskets. 

Your little friend, 


SALLY LIVENGOOD 
Age 10 years Havana Cuba 
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March, 1924 


Joy Givers Club 





Dear Miss Waldo: 

| LIKE CHILD LIFE very much. 
My Cousin sends it to me. | 

am sending you a picture of myself 

when I was younger. I hope you 

will print my poem and letter and 

picture. The poem is true. 

















Rough and 
Tumble 


ROM the time they get up 
until they go to bed at night, 
the buoyant animation of youth 
is hard on hosiery. Rips, tears, 
holes that almost defy mending, 
make the hosiery bills loom large. 


fied tips 


HOSE SUPPORTERS 


with the famous Oblong All-Rubber Button Clasps, pro- 
tect the stockings or socks and as the name suggests 
are very GENTLE on hosiery. Sold everywhere. 









MY SWING 
















WHEN I go to bed each night, 

I look out toward my swing; 
And when I see that it’s still there, 
| always want to sing. 

JEAN COWEN 
Age 10 years Chilliwack, B. C. 



















Please ask for them by name. 


GEORGE FROST COMPANY, Boston 
Makers of Velvet Grip Hose Supporters for All the Family 





JEAN COWEN 


MY PETS 


HAD a cat, 

Her name was Clover, 
And when she played, 
She played like Rover. 


DAVID EVARTS 
Chicago, IIl. 




















Age 8 years when they arrive 


an 


Four for $3.50 








Dear Rose Waldo: 
MY real home is in Wisconsin but 
my father is a congressman, so 





we had to come down to Washing- 
ton,D.C. I have traveled through 
the Allegheny mountains eight 
times. 

Once we missed a train on account 
of CHILD LIFE, but my mother 
didn't care because she knew I loved 
itso and couldn't go without it. I 
Wrote this little letter to you just to 

you know how much I love 
CHILD LIFE. 
Yours lovingly, 


CAROL VOIGT 
Age 11 years Washington, D. C. 








TINCOLN WIRENHOUSE 


Invite a family of these little feathered friends 
to be your guests for the summer. Enjoy their 
songs—watch the little ones venture out into 
the world on their tiny wings. 


This bird house is artistic and built on scientific prin- 
ciples—it looks like a miniature log cabin. Made of wood, 


SOR OR HHO ee eee ee Eee e eee eee eeeeee 


JOHN LLOYD WRIGHT, Inc. 
234 E. Erie Street, Chicago 


: Please send, postage prepaid 


> 1 LincolnWren House $1.00 
: 4Lincoln Wren Houses $3.50 


: With the understanding that 
: you will refund my money if 
: for any reason I wish to return 
: the Bird Houses oe five days. 


7s 1 herewith 
tinted a soft brown that attracts the birdsand hasastrong, : a ae 


weather-proof roof. It comes knocked down and is easily : 


oor together. The price is only $1.00 delivered. (Canada : 


POD acid wae neased bobes 


50 including duty and postage.) See your dealer or : 


mail coupon today. 


JOHN LLOYD WRIGHT me. | 


234 - EAST - ERIE - STREET - CHICAGO 
Canadian Address: 60 Front Street, West, Toronto, Ontario 
MAKERS OF THE FAMOUS LINCOLN LOGS 


FOR e OOO ee eee ee eee eee anes 


Famous CHICAGO 
“Rubber Tire” 
Roller Skates 


For Boys and Girls 


No.181 Beys No.183 Girls No. 185 Juvenile 


Noiseless 
Shock Absorbing 
No Slipping 


‘Rubber Tire’? wheels on the 
famous CHICAGO Roller Skates 
make them ideal for boys and girls 
to use. No noise, no jolts, no 
slipping with these wonderful new 
skates. 


Write Now for Free Booklet and Prices 


Chicago Roller Skate Co. 


4458 W. Lake Street Chicago 


HH ae 


TEACHERS! 


Here’s.a New Way to Teach 


CITIZENSHIP 


You can improve the daily con- 
duct of your pupils by applying 
the principles of good citizen- 
ship. 


Clyde Brown, principal of the 
Corkery School, Chicago, says, ‘“‘We 
have found in the CuiLp Lire Good 
Citizens’ League an admirable scheme 
of organization and plans, especially 
helpful to the teacher for reviewing 
each month the children’s interest in 
deeds, not merely thoughts of good 
citizenship.” 

The success of Mr. Brown's sixteen 
branch leagues is being duplicated 
by teachers throughout the United 
States. Let us help you organize a 
branch league in your own room, 
whether or not your pupils are sub- 
scribers to Cuitp Lire. Read page 
180 and mail the coupon below for 
further information. 


CHILD LIFE GOOD CITIZENS’ LEAGUE 
536 S. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 

I am interested in the CHILD LIFE Good 
Citizens’ League. Please send me a handbook 
and further information. 


CHILD LIFE 


THE AIR CIRCUS 


NE day at school in the geog- 
raphy class our teacher told us 
that at Norton Field Sunday after- 
noon at 2 o'clock there would be an 
air carnival. On Sunday afternoon 
we got into the machine and Daddy 
started it. The roads were very 
crowded and it took us a very long 
time to get there. Daddy bought 
us tickets and we went in. 

The aeroplanes would fly around, 
then make a swoop downwards and 
almost touch the peoples’ heads. 
They would go up in the air again 
to swoop back down again. After 
a while a man filled some balloons 
with gas and sent them up in the 
air. Some aeroplanes flew up and 
they tried to hit the balloons. 
Whenever an aeroplane hit a bal- 
loon the balloon would burst. The 
aeroplanes did all sorts of stunts. 
The biggest aeroplane in the world 
was to be there but it could not 
come on account of the weather. 
I enjoyed the.air circus very much. 


JANE MORTON 


Age 12 years Columbus, Ohio 


CHILDREN WHO WANT 
LETTERS 


Carol Voigt, 390 House Office Bldg., 
Washington, D. C., age 10}4 yrs. 

Madeline Miller, 1538 7th Ave., 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Flora Nelson, 645 Ontario St., 
Chicago, IIl. 

Doris M. Gwynn, 5 South St., 
Framingham, Mass. 

Eunice Blake, 407 Hollis St., 
Framingham, Mass., age 13 yrs. 

Edythe Oesterling, R. D. 2, Box 70, 
Valley Farm, Butler, Pa., age 12 

Rose Portman, R. D. 2, Butler, Pa., 
age 14 years. 

Kathleen Boggs, Aid, Ohio, age 14 
years. 

Dorothy Willis, Aid, Ohio, age 15 
years. 

Mary Wooldridge, Versailles, Ky., 
age 9 years. 

Edith Wells Rahmer, Box 34, Allen- 
dale, N. J. : 

Sally Livengood, Horter Bidg., 
Havana, Cuba. 

Martha Muzzy, 384-15 Ave., Pat- 
erson, N. J. 


March, 1984 


FLEET FOOT 


QNCE upon a time there lived 

a little fairy named Fleet 
Foot, and Fleet Foot lived with all 
the other fairies with their queen 
in the heart of a big, big oak tree. 
And every day all the fairies went 
out looking for a place to help some 
one. : 

One day Fleet Foot went out 
looking and guess what she found? 
A poor little girl who was crying! 
And Fleet Foot asked her what she 
was crying about. This is what 
the little girl said, “I am crying 
because my: mamma is sick and 
there is no one to go out and make 
money to buy some food, and I am 
too little to do any work, and now 
there is not any more food in the 
house.” 

Fleet Foot said, “Look down at 
your feet." And she did. There 
were ten big round gold pieces! 

The little girl said, “Are they for 
me?” 

And the fairy said, “Yes.” 

My, how happy that little girl 
was! She went home and told her 
mother all about it. . 


a 


Fleet Foot was happy too, be: 
cause she had done a kind deed. 3 


ROSEMARY LUCAS 
Age 10 years Columbia, Mo. 


Dear Joy Givers: 
[Et me tell you what a wonder- 
ful Christmas present I got. 
It was six dollars, and with some of 
it I subscribed for CHILD LIFE. | 
am so glad I did because I know I 
will get a lot of pleasure out of it. 
I am going to tell you about a 
society we have in our town. It is 
called the Girl Scouts. Any gitl 
over ten can belong. There are 
scout meetings every Thursday. 
They go hiking and camping. At 
Christmas and Thanksgiving they 
take baskets of food to the poor. 
I am going to belong next year as 
I am only nine years old. I think 
that taking food to the poor is such 
a nice way to give joy. 
I got a kodak for Christmas and 
I am going to send you my picture 
sometime. 
Lovingly, : 
MARY WOOLDRIGE 
Age 9 years Versailles, Ky. 





Color plate, actual size, from Once Upon A Time 


“They quicken the budding spirit to beauty and joy, to the magic and mystery of earth; they condemn 
pride, envy, laziness, selfishness, cruelty; they honor pluck, patience, generosity, gentleness, mercy; they 
hold the divine faith that goodness cannot in the long run be overcome of evil.” 


ONCE UPON A TIME 


A Book of Old-Time Fairy Tales 


With the spirited introduction by Katherine Lee Bates and Margaret Evans Price’s colorful illus- 
trations, this edition of the old, yet ever new tales, surpasses all others in its appeal both to children 
and to grown-ups. 


Published by RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 


This book is for sale by booksellers everywhere. If unable to obtain it locally, send $2.00 plus 10 cents for postage 
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Full-page color plate, actual size, from THE REAL MOTHER ot 


The unfailing charm of this most popular and complete edition rests on the beautiful ” 
illustrations by BLANCHE FISHER WRIGHT , 
Published by RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 
This book is for sale by booksellers. If unable to obtain tt locally, send $2.00 plus 10cts. fort 
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